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Program Operations 


OTAL employment in October 
dropped from 59.4 to 59.0 million 
as farm activity slackened. Un- 
employment rose from 3.4 to 3.6 mil- 
lion, largely as a result of the strikes 
in the coal-mining and steel indus- 
tries. The effect of these work stop- 
pages was felt in durable goods 
production, which showed a 12-per- 
cent decline; the output of nondur- 
able goods, however, rose in October. 
Personal income again declined; 
from an annual rate of $210.5 billion 
in September it dropped to $208.4 bil- 
lion. Most of this drop was the result 
of a decline in employees’ income, 
which was, in turn, attributable in 
large part to the effect of the work 
stoppages. 
The increase in the cost of living 
registered in September, when the 
consumers’ price index of the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics reached 169.6, was. 


wiped out by the end of October, when 


the index fell 0.6 percent to 168.5. 
Chiefly responsible for the decline was 
a drop of 1.8 percent in food prices. 


NEW UNEMPLOYMENT among workers 
in jobs covered by the State unem- 
ployment insurance programs in the 
continental United States rose sharp- 
ly in October, as indicated by the 
increase of 34 percent, to 1,348,400, 
in initial claims. All but five States 
reported more initial claims in Octo- 
ber than in September; in 10 States 
the increases were more than 60 per- 
cent. 

While initial claims usually show 
a moderate seasonal increase during 
October, the month’s rise was rela- 
tively greater in 1949 than in recent 
years. In 1946, for example, the in- 
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crease was 17.3 percent; in 1947, 9.2 
percent; and in 1948, 6.4 percent. The 
labor disputes in the coal-mining and 
steel industries had secondary effects 
on some segments of the economy and 
were major factors in the October 
1949 increase. At the same time, 
employment in some industries in- 
creased, and weeks of unemployment 
covered by continued claims declined 
7.1 percent to 7,733,400. 

During an average week in October, 
1,520,800 persons received unemploy- 
ment insurance checks, as compared 
with 1,737,400 in September. The 
amount paid out in benefits also fell, 
from $153.5 million in September to 
$135.1 million. Both totals—the 
number of beneficiaries and the 
amount disbursed—were the smallest 
since February. The average weekly 
benefit paid to unemployed workers 
rose for the seventh successive 
month—from $20.76 to $20.95. 

Average weekly insured unemploy- 
ment under the State and railroad 
programs and under the veterans’ 
program of unemployment allowances 
rose from 2,093,200 to 2,113,800. The 
entire increase was the result of the 
rise from 125,600 to 197,500 in rail- 
road insured unemployment. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE, 
monthly benefits totaling almost $54.5 
million were being paid at the end of 
October to almost 2.7 million persons. 
Retired workers and their wives and 
children made up 62 percent of all 
persons receiving monthly benefits, 
and their benefits accounted for 170 
percent of the total amount being 
paid. A year earlier this group made 
up 60 percent of all beneficiaries and 
received 68 percent of the total bene- 
fits. Surviving children, widows, and 


parents of deceased workers made up 
the remaining 38 percent of the per- 
sons receiving monthly benefits, with 
their benefits accounting for 30 per- 
cent of the total amount, compared 
with 40 percent and 32 percent, re- 
spectively, in October 1948. 

During October, 55,000 monthly 
benefits were awarded, about 2 per- 
cent less than in September, but al- 
most 19 percent more than in October 
1948. 


IN THE COUNTRY as a whole and in most 
States, case loads for all types of 
assistance continued to rise. General 
assistance cases exceeded the previous 
postwar peak established last March. 

Discontinuance of welfare and re- 
tirement benefits by the United Mine 
Workers affected case loads in a few 
States — particularly Pennsylvania, 
where former beneficiaries under the 
miners’ fund accounted for about 42 
percent of the increase in old-age 
assistance, 18 percent of that in aid to 
dependent children, and 5 percent in 
general assistance. Cases added to 
general assistance rolls in Illinois and 
West Virginia also included many per- 
sons who had been receiving such 
benefits; these persons represented 
about two-thirds of the increase in 
West Virginia and one-fifth in Illinois. 
Information, though incomplete, indi- 
cates that, for all States affected, at 
least 2,300 needy cases were added to 
public assistance rolls when benefits 
from the mine workers’ fund were dis- 
continued. Of these cases, about 1,100 
were granted general assistance, 700 
old-age assistance, and 500 aid to de- 
pendent children. 

The full impact of the discontinu- 
ance of the welfare and retirement 
benefits by the United Mine Workers 





has not yet been felt in all coal-mining 
States. Indiana, for example, will 
begin making payments from general 
assistance to some of these benefici- 
aries in November; Kentucky, with 
nearly 12,000 pending applications, 
anticipates that it will be some time 
before any sizable number of former 
beneficiaries under the miners’ fund 
can be approved for public assistance. 

October expenditures for assistance 
reached $190 million, or $2.3 million 
more thanin September. In general, 
additional funds were required be- 
cause of larger case loads, but most 
States also made small increases in 
average payments. The unusually 
small increase (0.5 percent) in ex- 
penditures for old-age assistance and 
the decrease in the amount spent for 
aid to the blind do not represent a 
general slackening of the continuous 
upward trend in expenditures for 
these programs. The smaller ex- 
penditures in October in Florida ac- 
counted for the seeming change in the 
national trend. September payments 
in that State had included an extra 
amount to cover reductions in effect in 
July and August. 

In Colorado, an $8 advance in aver- 
age payments for old-age assistance— 
the only large increase—resulted from 
an increase in the maximum payment 
from $72 to $83. 


Five-Nation Agreement on 
Old-Age Insurance 


On December 1, 1949, an agreement 
for reciprocal payment of old-age 
pensions for the citizens of Denmark, 
Pinland, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden 
was scheduled to come into effect. 
Under the convention, a citizen of 
any one of the countries who takes 
up residence in another will be paid 
benefits according to that country’s 
rules for its own citizens. The bene- 
ficiary must have been in the coun- 
try 5 years before he applies for a 
pension. 

The Ministers of Social Affairs of 
the five countries signed the agree- 
ment at their meeting in Oslo in Au- 
gust 1949. They discussed, also, a re- 
vised convention on the reciprocal 
payment of poor relief, and decided to 
recommend that their Governments 
sign this convention as soon as pos- 
sible. Under the proposed conven- 


tion, each country would assume the 
obligation to support, according to the 
rules applied to its own citizens, needy 
residents who are citizens of any of 
the other countries. The present sys- 





tem entailing interstate reimburse- 
ment of expenses would be abolished 
when the new convention comes into 
force, and administration would thus 
be simplified. 


Selected current statistics 








Labor Force ' (in thousands) 


er 2k, oe eacmynatinmetocdeenacde 
Employed_............ a 


Covered by old-age and survivors insurance 
Covered by State unemployment insurance 


TLE A EE ae aa a 
Personal Income ? (in billions; seasonally adjusted at 


annual rates) 


thadendilianitpedindittaote "<ts. E-. 
Employees’ income *_. aE a ee 


Proprietors’ and rental income. : 
Personal interest income and dividends.________- 
Public aid ¢........._- 

Social insurance and related payments Aig 


Miscellaneous income payments *.._........ oa 


Old- Age and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status:’ 
Number (in thousands) 


Amount (in thousands)__._...........--._.-____- 


Average primary benefit. _............- 
Awards (in thousands): 


Eg ee eee 


ee eee 
Unemployment Insurance 


Initial claims (in thousands) _..._- 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thousands)® 


Weeks compensated (in thousands) .............-.___- 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands)__..-_____- 


Benefits paid (in millions). ._.........__.- 
Average weekly payment for total unemploy ment__.- 


Public Assistance 


Recipients (in thousands): 


Old-age assistance aeaiiee oinahetaialonmaeisidiian 


Aid to dependent children: 
— Saas 
ge EEE 
Aid to the blind_._.__- a Seneain 
General assistance_____. ‘ 
Average payments: 


Old-age assistance______- ih dita iiaiil 


Aid to dependent children CG er family) 
Aid to the blind___...___- 2 
General assistance__..__.- ? 


! Continental United States only; estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census except for “‘covered’’ em- 
ployment, which is estimated by the Social Security 
Administration. Except for employment covered 
by State unemployment insurance, monthly figures 
represent employment in a specific week and annual 
figures, employment in an average week; for em- 
ployment covered by unemployment insurance, 
monthly figures represent employment in a specific 
pay period and = figures, employment in an 
average pay peri 

2 Data from the ‘Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce. 

4 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind in 
the continental United States, pay for Federal civil- 
jan and military personnel stationed abroad, other 
labor income (except compensation for injuries), 
mustering-out pay, and terminal-leave pay. Mili- 
tary pay includes the Government contribution to 
allowances for dependents of enlisted personnel. 
Civilian wages and salaries represent net earnings 
after employee contributions under social insurance 
and related programs have been deducted. 

4 Payments torecipients under the 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 


[c orrected to Dec. 7, 1949] 





Calendar year 








October —- | October 
1949 1949 | 148 
1948 1947 
62,576 | 62,763 | 61,775 60, 168 
58, 001 | 59, 411 60, 134 8, 027 
34, 400 34, 800 35, 416 4, 000 
31,200 | 31,900; 33,700 31, 900 
3, 576 | 3, 351 1, 642 2, 142 
| | 
$208. 4 $210. 5 | 216.3 $211.9 $193. 5 
134.8 136. 5 139.8 134.9 123.1 
43.9 | 43.8 49.0 49.5 45.1 
17.5 | 17.4 16.8 16, 2 14.8 
2.3 | 2.3 1.9 1.7 1.5 
8.2) 8.3 | 7.0 7 7 
1.7 2.2 1.8 2 1.6 
| 
| 
2, 674 | 2, 645 2, 254 |... ie 
$54, 451 $53,775 | $44,516 | $543, 623 $452, 939 
$25.93 | $25.89 | $25.28 
| 
55 | 56 46 506 573 
$1,255 | $1,271 | $096 | $12,748 $11, 881 
| 
1, 353 1,013 | 724] 10,918 9, 724 
7, 769 8, 349 | 3, 376 | (§ (8) 
6, 618 7, 557 | 2, 855 | 42, 695 44, 325 
1, 527 1, 738 659 | 821 R52 
$136 | $154 $55 $793 $776 
£20. 96 £20.76 £19. 80 $19. 06 #17. 88 
| | 
2, 698 | 2, 680 2, 469 
571 560 460 
1,454 | 1, 423 | 1,176 
92 91 &5 
498 479 360 
$44.37 | 944.45] 841.50 
73.39| 73.15| 71.26 
15. 81 | 46.10 42.98 
48.31 | 48. 66 45.09 
| | 
5 Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; 
railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement bene- 
fits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work- 
men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 


and readjustment and subsistence allowances to 
veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 


Act. 

* Includes veterans’ bonus (Federal and State), 
payments under the Government life insurance, 
national service life insurance, and military and 


naval insurance programs, the Government contri- 
bution to nonprofit organizations, and business 
transfer oy ap 

? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit 

* Replaces data on the ‘number of continued claims 
filed. Insome States, because of biweekly reporting, 
continued claims cover more than 1 week of unem- 
ployment. Data for calendar years 1947 and 1948 
not available. 

* Gross: annual amounts adjusted for voided 
benefit checks. 
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State Public Assistance Legislation, 1949 


by Jutes H. Berman * 


Since the end of the war the number of persons receiving aid 
under the State-Federal programs of public assistance has in- 
creased almost steadily and the cost of the programs has 


climbed. 


The increases, though partly the result of higher 


living costs, also reflect the greater public awareness of need and 
the consequent action by State legislatures to provide more 


adequately for needy persons. 


Action taken by the State legis- 


latures in the 1949 sessions is summarized in the following pages. 


lic assistance is carefully studied 

for indications of trends by per- 
sons interested in the assistance pro- 
grams. Their interest has been 
heightened as the number of persons 
receiving aid has increased and costs 
have climbed. 

A review of legislation passed in 
recent years‘ reveals that the States 
have been developing a progressively 
broader base for their assistance pro- 
grams. As a result of these legisla- 
tive changes, more needy persons 
have become eligible for aid and the 
amount of assistance that they may 
receive has been increased. The in- 
crease in the amount of aid reflects in 
part the price rises of recent years, 
but it also seems to indicate a desire 
on the part of the legislatures to pro- 
vide more adequately for needy 
persons. 

Legislation enacted in 1949, though 
less in volume than in earlier years, 
shows no deviation from the general 
trend of State public assistance en- 
actments. In nearly every aspect the 
new laws are liberalizing in their ef- 
fect on the assistance programs. 

All the State legislatures except 
those of Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Virginia held regular ses- 
sions in 1949. By October 15, 210 
laws had been submitted to the Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance as pertinent 
to the State public assistance plan. 
By a comparable date in 1947, the most 
recent year in which nearly all the 
legislatures met, the Bureau had re- 


G cas legislation relating to pub- 


*Division of Standards and Program 
Development, Bureau of Public Assist- 


ance. 
1See the Bulletin for November 1941, 


April 1946, and May and November 1947. 
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ceived 276 such laws for review. This 
review is based on a study of the per- 
tinent laws and other legislative en- 
actments related to the assistance 
programs that have come to the at- 
tention of the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance. When this summary was 
prepared, not all the legislative ses- 
sions were ended nor were all the laws 
enacted received in Washington. 

Although the general trend of State 
legislation has been to make more 
needy persons eligible and to grant 
eligible persons additional aid to meet 
their needs, in 1949—as in previous 
years—some laws were passed that 
tend to reduce the scope of the as- 
sistance programs. In recent years, 
State legislatures have been greatly 
concerned over the possibility that re- 
sources possessed by a recipient of 
assistance might, on the recipient’s 
death, go to his heirs rather than to 
the State as a repayment for assist- 
ance paid. As a result of this concern, 
a number of laws were passed thut 
were designed to recover from the 
estate of deceased recipients some of 
the assistance previously paid. Pro- 
visions enacted in 1949 showed a con- 
tinuation of such interest, although 
some of the year’s legislation relaxed 
recovery provisions previously ap- 
proved. 

Another subject that in recent 
years has attracted the attention of 
the legislatures concerns the responsi- 
bility of relatives to contribute to the 
support of assistance recipients. Leg- 
islation enacted in 1947 and in 1949 
indicated a desire on the part of the 
legislatures to tighten State laws de- 
signed to obtain support for depend- 
ent persons. Numerous laws were 
adopted that established, in some 


States for the first time, certain kinds 
of responsibility for the support of de- 
pendent persons, and in other States 
the legislation established procedures 
making it possible to obtain support 
for persons whose relatives are con- 
sidered able to contribute. Even in 
this field, however, the general result 
was not restrictive, and some legisla- 
tion was enacted that eased provisions 
already on the statute books. 

The 1949 enactments continued the 
trend of recent years toward extend- 
ing State assistance programs beyond 
the scope of present or contemplated 
expansion of the Social Security Act. 
This trend has been especially marked 
in aid to dependent children. 


Organization 


Few States made basic statutory 
changes in the organizational pat- 
tern of public assistance administra- 
tion in the past few years. In 1947, 
for example, Vermont was the only 
State that made any substantial 
changes in the organization of its 
State assistance agency. In 1949, on 
the contrary, a number of States 
adopted laws affecting the organiza- 
tion of their public assistance pro- 
grams; major changes were made in 
Illinois, Kansas, Nevada, and Wis- 
consin. 

Action taken in Illinois and in Ne- 
vada follows a trend of recent years 
toward bringing members of the leg- 
islature and representatives of the 
county government into policy-mak- 
ing authority in the State agency. 

In Illinois the enactment of the 
Public Aid Code, which repealed scat- 
tered legislation relating to assist- 
ance and consolidated the legal base 
for the programs in a single public 
assistance statute, also made major 
changes in the organizational struc- 
ture. The term of the Illinois Pub- 
lic Aid Commission members is in- 
creased from 2 to 4 years, and their 
terms are staggered. The Commis- 
sion is given broad authority to con- 
duct research and study into the 
cause of dependency. It is also au- 
thorized to appoint welfare service 





committees in each county, the mem- 
bers of which will be originally nom- 
inated by the county boards, and to 
appoint State-wide advisory commit- 
tees. The Commission itself is to have 
an advisory committee consisting of 
10 members of the legislature. 

The Code also repeals the 1874 
Pauper Act and subsequent poor re- 
lief legislation and substitutes for this 
a general assistance program. The 
administration of general assistance 
is continued as a responsibility of the 
township and other local governmen- 
tal units. A number of significant 
changes are made in the general as- 
sistance law in addition to substi- 
tuting modern terminology for out- 
moded language. Grandparents and 
grandchildren are no longer included 
among the list of responsible rela- 
tives, although persons in loco paren- 
tis are added; authority is given for 
emergency assistance to certain non- 
residents; eligibility requirements for 
aid to the medically indigent are 
clarified; and provision is made to 
protect the confidentiality of general 
assistance records. The “pauper’s 
oath” has been deleted and various 
other provisions omitted from the new 
statute, including the requirement 
that recipients are to be put to work 
on the county roads. The new law 
enunciates the right to assistance for 
persons who for unavoidable causes 
are unable to maintain themselves or 
their dependents. The Code prohib- 
its for all programs denial of aid 
because of race, religion, color, or na- 
tional origin. 

In Kansas the State board of three 
persons is relieved of administrative 
responsibilities for the State agency, 
and a single director is to be executive 
of the agency. The State board is 
now responsible for all general poli- 
cies and for the approval of rules and 
regulations. 

Nevada legislation abolishes the 
State Board of Relief, Work Planning 
and Pension Control, appointed by the 
Governor, and in its place sets up a 
bipartisan policy-forming State wel- 
fare board of seven persons. Three 
members are to be appointed by the 
Governor, and four members elected 
by the boards of county commis- 
sioners. The board is to appoint, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Governor, 
a director for the State department. 


The department is given responsibil- 
ity for all welfare services and func- 
tions of the State government. 

Wisconsin legislation enacted this 
year provides for a policy-forming 
board of nine persons to supervise the 
State agency. Five departmental di- 
visions are established: public assist- 
ance, mental hygiene, correction, 
child welfare and youth service, and 
business management. Related leg- 
islation provides for a unified county 
welfare department for the City of 
Milwaukee. All functions relating to 
public welfare, with the exception of 
supervision over institutions, are in- 
cluded in the county department. 
The county judge is named the super- 
visor of the county department, but 
his duties are advisory and not ad- 
ministrative. 

In Hawaii, new legislation directs 
the public welfare board to advise the 
agency director on administration and 
to establish standards governing the 
amount of aid and determination of 
eligibility. Formerly the board had 
only advisory authority. 

Washington established a new pro- 
gram for the potentially self-support- 
ing blind. The law provides that as- 
sistance, plus the recipient’s net in- 
come in excess of $1,040 a year, is not 
to exceed $60 a month. The program 
is to be administered by the Commis- 
sion for the Blind in the State depart- 
ment in cooperation with the voca- 
tional rehabilitation agency, without 
Federal! financial assistance. 

The name of the South Dakota 
agency was changed from the State 
Department of Social Security to the 
State Department of Public Welfare. 
In Maine, legislation enacted this year 
abolished the local municipal boards, 
which formerly had the function of re- 
ceiving applications for assistance. 

Members of county welfare boards 
in North Dakota are to be paid $5 
a day for each day served, plus ex- 
penses. Formerly no salary was paid, 
and payment of expenses was optional 
with the boards of commissioners. 
Salaries for members of the State 
board in North Dakota were increased 
from $6 to$l0aday. Tennessee legis- 
lation provides that expenses are to 
be paid for members of State advisory 
committees. 

Language in the appropriation act 
for Vermont provides that the Gov- 





ernor is exclusively authorized to ap- 
ply for and accept Federal grants and 
to comply with necessary rules and 
regulations of Federal agencies to re- 
ceive such grants. He may, however, 
delegate his authority to such State 
departments as he deems appropriate. 
Any town or city aggrieved by any de- 
cision of the Vermont agency may 
have such decision reviewed by the 
county chancery court. 

Massachusetts legislation provides 
that all rules and regulations of the 
State agency with reference to old- 
age assistance and aid to dependent 
children are subject to the approval 
of the Governor and the Governor’s 
council after a public hearing by the 
State agency. Before the hearing is 
held, notice must be sent to each 
member of the general court, to the 
mayor of each city, and to the select- 
men of each town. 

Payments of old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind in Montana are now 
determined by the county welfare 
boards instead of the county welfare 
departments. 

California enacted legislation that 
provides for transferring old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind records 
and equipment from the county wel- 
fare departments to the State because 
of the transfer from the counties to 
the State government—under a con- 
stitutional amendment passed in 
1948—of the administration of the two 
programs. Since the close of the 
legislative session, however, the voters 
have approved repeal of the constitu- 
tional amendment, thus returning 
administration to the counties. 


Maximums on Payments and 
Related Provisions 


The rise in the cost of living has 
been partly responsible for the pro- 
gressive elimination of or increase in 
the maximum limits set in the State 
laws on the amount of individual 
assistance payments.  Liberalizing 
State action was also brought about by 
the 1946 and 1948 amendments to the 
public assistance titles of the Social 
Security Act. The amendments in- 
creased the maximum on Federal par- 
ticipation in individual assistance pay- 
ments and raised the proportion that 
the Federal Government will meet in 
payments made by the States. Be- 
cause of these two changes in the 


Social Security 





Federal act and the possibility of 
future similar changes, some States 
acted to prevent any loss of Federal 
funds that might result from inflexible 
Statelaws. States that wanted maxi- 
mum Federal participation and that 
also wanted to keep their programs 
within the limits of Federal participa- 
tion enacted provisions for automatic 
adjustment in the amount of State 
assistance payments to conform to 
whatever changes are made in the 
Federal act. 

Thus in recent years an increasing 
number of States have provided that 
the maximum in the State law is to 
be the same as the amount specified 
in the Federal law. The Bureau of 
Public Assistance has recommended 
against such legislation because it 
tends to make the State laws depend- 
ent on Federal legislation for com- 
pleteness and thereby weakens the 
principle that State laws should es- 
tablish the base for the State assist- 
ance programs. The Bureau has also 
recommended against such action be- 
cause the maximums set in the Fed- 
eral law were not established as the 
amount of aid that needy persons re- 
quire but merely as a device to con- 
trol Federal expenditures. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that a number of States 
with limited resources have tied their 
law to the Federal law in this respect 
has held down the number of State 
legislative changes affecting the 
maximums (table 1). 

The Bureau has also recommended 
against maximums in the State as- 
sistance programs because they often 
prevent need from being met. As of 
November 1, 1949, there were 25 
States with no legislative maximum in 
old-age assistance, 30 with none in 
aid to dependent children, and 36 
with none in aid to the blind. 

Illinois raised the maximums in old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind. 
The new law also includes a provi- 
sion that the maximums for the two 
programs are to be reconsidered each 
June and December in the light of 
changes made in the consumers’ price 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics for Chicago; the maximums are 
to go up or down $1 for each 3 points’ 
change in the index. The law pro- 
vides that in making the adjustment, 
consideration must be given to 
changes of less than 3 points in the 
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previous calculations. The provision 
does not apply to aid to dependent 
children, since that program has no 
statutory maximum, 

The law in Montana now provides 
that the State shall bear the cost, in 
old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind, of payments made in excess of 
the Federal maximums if the pay- 
ments are in conformity with stand- 
ards of assistance developed by the 
State department. 

In Indiana, if the person or persons 
essential to the well-being of recipi- 
ents of aid to dependent children need 
medical care, provision for this care 
may be included in the assistance pay- 
ment in excess of the maximums on 
maintenance specified in the law. 
Specific authority has been included 
in the Illinois law to consider in the 
grant the need of adults who are nec- 
essary for the care and supervision of 
children receiving aid to dependent 
children. The Indiana and the Illi- 


Table 1.—Legislative changes in amount of assistance payments, 1949 


Provisions under 


Old-age assistance 


nois provisions may be a reflection in 
State legislation of proposed amend- 
ments to title IV of the Social Secu- 
rity Act that have been passed by the 
House of Representatives. 


Eligibility Requirement’s in 


Aid to Dependent Children 


Each legislative session has seen a 
gradual adoption by the State legis- 
latures of recommendations made by 
the Bureau of Public Assistance for 
deleting from the State statutes re- 
strictive conditions of eligibility that 
prevent aid from being granted to de- 
pendent children. In 1949, Alaska 
and Montana deleted from their laws 
provisions that the dependent child 
must be living in a “suitable home.” 
Illinois and Wyoming provided that 
under certain conditions children be- 
tween 16 and 18 years of age need not 
be attending school. (Federal finan- 
cial participation for children be- 


Remarks 








Maximum to be raised or lowered on basis of 
BLS consumers’ price index; see text. 


If hospital care is necessary, the maximum is 
raised from $60 to $80 


Stat Forme visions - . 
tate or r provision 1949 legislation 
j . i =? 
Connecticut _..| $50 maximum __- No maximum 
Alaska............| $60 maximum .._..| $80 maximum 
Ilinois.... | $45 maximum... $65 maximum . 
a | $40 maximum.....| $50 maximum _. 
Nebraska. $50 maximum __._..| $55 maximum... 
Tennessee | $45 maximum _-_ $50 maximum --_._. 
Minnesota. .....-.- $50 maximum.._...| $55 maximum 
Michigan $50 maximum _. $60 maximum __ 
California__......-. | $65 maximum.___.| $75 maximum 


North Dakota $40 minimum. ._... 


$60 minimum. ..-_. 


Already in effect as a result of 1948 constitu- 
tional change. 

Minimum raised from $30 to $45 a person if 
more than one recipient in the household. 

If spouse is in the home, the maximum addi- 
tional amount that can be paid is $30. 





Aid to dependent children 


New Mexico No provision for | $50 minimum 
minimum, 

Maine__... $50/$25/$20 | No maximum 

Minnesota $50/$20/$15__. No maximum 

Alaska..... .| $25/$15_. _- $50/$25......... 

Indiana__... | $35 for single child | $50/$18._.....-- 
or $30/$18/$15. 

South Dakota $30/$12 ---| $50/$15_......- 


| 
Tied to Federal | No maximum 
act (currently | 
$50). 


Maryland... 


Connecticut $50 maximum. ._. 


Delaware... $45 maximum ..| $60 maximum 
[llinois..._- $45 maximum .____.| $60 maximum. -__- 
Maine......... 7 $40 maximum | $50 maximum 


$50 maximum... 
$45 maximum __. 
$80 maximum. __. 


Nebraska_.__.- 
Tennessee 
California... 


$50 maximum 


Aid to the blind 


| No maximum... 


$60 maximum .. 


$85 maximum __ 





In an emergency the State agency is authorized 
to increase the maximum to $65/$25/$15. 


Medical care costs may exceed the maximum. 


Maximum to be raised or lowered on basis of 
BLS consumers’ price index; see text. 


Already in effect as a result of 1948 constitu 
tional change. 


1$50 for the first child in a family, $25 for the second child, $20 for third and each subsequent child. 





tween 16 and 18 years of age is lim- 
ited to those who are regularly 
attending school.) Oklahoma, on the 
other hand, added a provision that all 
children receiving aid to dependent 
children must be regularly enrolled 
and attending school if they are of 
school age and if not exempt by school 
law. Previously this requirement ap- 
plied only to children between 16 and 
18 years of age. 

In California, the legislature rede- 
fined “dependent child” and thereby 
made it possible to broaden the scope 
of the program and to make aid avail- 
able to additional groups of needy 
children. Illinois amended its aid to 
dependent children provision so that, 
when Federal aid becomes available to 
match the payments, assistance may 
be extended to children living with 
nonrelatives who are in loco pa- 
rentis. Pennsylvania amended its 
law to provide that children are eli- 
gible for assistance if at the time they 
are receiving assistance they have 
been removed by the court from their 
parent’s home and placed in foster 
homes or children’s homes main- 
tained by the county. (Federal! finan- 
cial participation under title IV of 
the Social Security Act is not avail- 
able for payments made for foster 
homes or institutional placement of 
children.) The Wyoming law has de- 
leted the list of specified relatives with 
whom a dependent child may be liv- 
ing and leaves this to definition by 
the State department. 

In Arkansas, because of delay in 
placing the children of veterans on 
the aid to dependent children rolls, 
an emergency appropriation, to be 
spent without Federal participation, 
has been made for the use of the child 
welfare officer of the Arkansas Veter- 
ans Service; this money is to be used 
with private funds for emergency aid. 
One dollar of private funds will be re- 
quired with $2 of State funds. 


Residence 


In 1949 the legislatures of eight 
States enacted provisions liberalizing 
the State residence requirements for 
assistance. The Bureau of Public As- 
sistance has recommended to the 
States that durational residence re- 
quirements be removed from the law, 
since such requirements are incon- 
sistent with the purposes of an assist- 
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ance program inasmuch as they re- 
sult in the denial of aid to otherwise 
needy Persons. 

Tennessee deleted all durational 
residence requirements from the State 
laws for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the 
blind; and Connecticut took similar 
action with respect to aid to depend- 
ent children and aid to the blind. 
On November 1, 1949, there were, 
in all, five States with no durational 
residence requirements for old-age as- 
sistance, seven with none for aid to 
dependent children, and nine with 
none for aid to the blind. 

In the States that still retain resi- 
dence requirements, the movement 
has been toward reducing the severity 
of such requirements and thus to 
make more persons eligible for assist- 
ance. The progressive nature of the 
changes made by the States indicates 
a recognition on the part of the legis- 
latures that residence requirements 
are archaic and serve no useful pur- 
pose in public assistance. The Social 
Security Administration has recom- 
mended to the Congress that the So- 
cial Security Act be amended to pro- 
hibit State residence requirements. 
H. R. 6000, approved by one House of 
Congress, would prohibit State resi- 
dence requirements of more than 1 
year in aid to the blind and prohibit 
the imposition of requirements in ex- 
cess of 1 year in the proposed program 
of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. 

In old-age assistance, South Dakota 
reduced its residence requirements 
from 2 years out of the last 9 years 
to 1 year preceding application. The 
law also provides that, if the applicant 
is receiving assistance from another 
State, he must reside in South Dakota 
as long as would be required in order 
to be eligible for aid in the State from 
which he came. 

The Connecticut residence require- 
ment of 5 years out of the last 9 years 
was reduced to 1 year for old-age as- 
sistance. The Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture provided that the State Commis- 
sioner may waive, in full or part, resi- 
dence requirements in old-age assist- 
ance to enable the State agency to 
enter into reciprocal agreements with 
other States. 

Colorado changed its residence re- 
quirement for persons receiving old- 


age assistance who are between 60 and 
65 years of age. The former provi- 
sion of continuous residence since 1906 
has been changed to continued resi- 
dence for 35 years prior to application. 
(No Federal financial assistance is 
available for payments made to per- 
sons not 65 years of age.) 

In aid to the blind, Delaware re- 
duced its requirement from 5 years out 
of the past 9 years to 1 year. South 
Dakota reduced its residence require- 
ments in aid to the blind from 2 years 
out of the past 9 years tol year. The 
law now contains a provision similar 
to that in the old-age assistance law; 
if the applicant has been receiving 
assistance from another State he 
must reside in South Dakota as long 
as would be required in order to be 
eligible in the State from which he 
came. The former provision that as- 
sistance will be given without regard 
to residence to anyone who becomes 
blind while in the State has been 
deleted. 

Montana deleted its residence re- 
quirement for aid to the blind for 
a child under the age of 21 who be- 
came blind in the State. In Florida 
the residence requirement was modi- 
fied to qualify blind minors for as- 
sistance. 


Other Standards and Practices 


The willingness of States to delete 
from the law restrictive eligibility 
conditions was further indicated 
when a number of them wiped out 
such requirements in 1949. On Octo- 
ber 15, only 22 States retained citizen- 
ship requirements for old-age assist- 
ance, and seven of them allowed an 
alternative of residence in the United 
States for a specified period. Six 
States had such a requirement for aid 
to the blind, with two States permit- 
ting alternatives; and only one State 
had such a requirement for aid to de- 
pendent children. Arizona modified 
its citizenship requirement for old-age 
assistance to provide that noncitizens 
otherwise eligible may receive aid if 
they have been continuously resident 
in the United States for 10 years be- 
fore application. In Connecticut the 
citizenship requirement for aid to the 
blind was deleted. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance 
has recommended that State legisla- 
tion imposing a minimum age require- 
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ment for aid to the blind be repealed. 
Such requirements were imposed in 
many States under the assumption 
that young blind children would be 
receiving their assistance through 
schools for the blind. This reasoning 
fails to recognize the likely possibility 
that attendance at schools for the 
blind, away from the family home, 
might not be needed if assistance 
were available for the child in his 
own home. In 1949, such minimum 
requirements were removed from the 
laws of four States—Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 
Provisions affecting the process of 
applying for aid were enacted in Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Maine, and Ver- 
mont. In Arkansas, applications 
must be investigated within 60 days 
of being made and a report on the 
results sent to the applicant. Pay- 
ments are to be made to the eligible 
applicant without delay. Failure of 
the county director to comply with 
these provisions of law is to be con- 
sidered sufficient grounds for dismis- 
sal. In Colorado, the legislature has 
determined that the processing of ap- 
plications for old-age assistance shall 
take preference over other duties of 
the State agency. Under new legis- 
lation in Maine, applications for old- 
age assistance and aid to dependent 
children are to be made directly to the 
State agency rather than to the mu- 
nicipal boards, which were abolished. 
Applications for old-age assistance 
in Vermont are to be made directly to 
the State agency. The State agency 
is directed to furnish application 
forms to the town and city clerks, who 
will be paid $1 for each completed ap- 
plication. Town and city clerks are 
directed to forward completed appli- 
cations to the State agency within 5 
days. Formerly, applications were 
made to a legal voter, appointed by 
local selectmen, who was directed un- 
der the law to investigate the appli- 
cations and forward them to the 
State agency within 30 days. 
Arizona modified the provision in- 
cluded in its law with respect to the 
employability of old-age assistance 
recipients. The law now provides 
that, in the event that the applicant 
should refuse employment because he 
believes the conditions are unsatisfac- 
tory, the county may determine on 
investigation whether acceptance of 
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employment is to be a condition of 
eligibility. Previously, if the appli- 
cant considered the conditions of 
available employment not satisfactory, 
the county department was directed to 
make an investigation and to deter- 
mine if he was employable. 

Arizona modified the provision in its 
law prohibiting simultaneous receipt 
of old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind to add 
the condition “except by authorization 
of the State department.” (Under 
the Social Security Act, simultaneous 
receipt of old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind is prohibited.) South 
Dakota amended the provision in its 
old-age assistance law that provides 
that no one receiving old-age assist- 
ance shall receive any other public 
relief except for certain medical care. 
A new provision was added providing 
that payments may be made from 
other sources when old-age assistance 
is insufficient to meet the needs of the 
recipient. 

Connecticut amended § statutory 
provisions regarding hearings. In all 
three public assistance programs a 
hearing may be requested if no deci- 
sion on an application is made in 90 
days. The time was extended from 
10 days to 30 days for the filing of a 
request for a hearing after a decision 
has been rendered. 


Institutional Care 

Legislation enacted in 1949 reflects, 
in part, the discussions in the Fed- 
eral Congress concerning the possi- 
bility of relaxing the provisions in 
titles I and X of the Social Security 
Act that now prohibit Federal finan- 
cial participation in assistance pay- 
ments made to inmates of public in- 
stitutions. H. R. 6000 would change 
these provisions to permit Federal 
financial participation in payments 
made by the States to inmates of 
public medical institutions. Some 
States made changes in their laws an- 
ticipating the final approval by the 
Congress of this legislation. Other 
changes made with respect to insti- 
tutional care this year are further 
indications of the legislatures’ con- 
tinuing interest in the problem of in- 
stitutional care for needy persons. 

Arizona modified the prohibition in 
its old-age assistance act that makes 


ineligible the inmates of public in- 
stitutions by adding an exception that 
makes it possible for a recipient who 
enters a hospital for treatment of 
injury or illness to receive aid. Colo- 
rado deleted from its tuberculosis 
hospital program a provision that an 
individual receiving such aid is not 
eligible for any other type of public 
assistance. In Nevada the provision 
in the law specifying that persons 
with dependents could continue to get 
old-age assistance while temporarily 
confined to a public institution has 
been modified to delete the reference 
to dependents. Now any recipient can 
continue to receive old-age assistance 
while temporarily in a public institu- 
tion. 

Wisconsin removed from its old-age 
assistance law provisions that made 
ineligible the inmates of public or pri- 
vate institutions. A provision was 
added, however, to make ineligible 
persons who are mentally ill or per- 
sons who are in tuberculosis or cor- 
rectional institutions. California in- 
creased the State payment to the 
counties for recipients of old-age as- 
sistance or aid to the needy blind who 
enter a county institution for med- 
ical care at county expense. 

In Illinois, where earlier legislation 
permitted payments of old-age assist- 
ance to persons in public institutions 
for the chronically ill and the infirm, 
the law was amended to permit the 
county boards to vary the rate charged 
according to the amount of care re- 
quired. 

Oklahoma legislation gave the de- 
partment of public welfare respon- 
sibility for inspecting and licensing 
rest homes for the aged. ‘The Michi- 
gan Legislature authorized the State 
department to license homes caring 
for four or more aged persons. 

California enacted legislation speci- 
fying that localities have the author- 
ity, within their reasonable exercise 
of police powers, to prescribe stand- 
ards for institutions for children, the 
aged, and the mentally ill. The local- 
ities may require local health permits 
for such institutions. 

The Alabama Legislature approved 
a provision giving the State Board of 
Health the responsibility for licensing 
hospitals, including sanatoriums, rest 
homes, nursing homes, and related in- 
stitutions. 





Penalty Provisions, Liens, and 
Recoveries 

Legislation enacted in 1949 indi- 
cates the determination of some leg- 
islatures to penalize persons who 
transfer property to qualify for aid or 
who otherwise receive assistance 
fraudulently. The new laws also re- 
flect the hopes of some legislatures 
that the cost of financing the assist- 
ance programs can be reduced by 
recovering from any property that a 
deceased recipient may have owned. 
In these respects, the legislation ap- 
proved in 1949 follows the pattern es- 
tablished in 1947. In 1949, however, 
to a greater extent than in 1947, the 
States passed laws liberalizing or re- 
pealing earlier provisions for recovery. 

Arizona increased from $500 to 
$1,000 the amount that is exempt from 
the operation of its recovery provision 
in old-age assistance. Idaho repealed 
the portion of its old-age assistance 
law that provided that the total 
amount of aid granted is to be a claim 
on the estate of recipients, after cer- 
tain expenses have been allowed. The 
change in Idaho does not repeal provi- 
sions for the recovery of assistance 
granted if such aid is received fraud- 
ulently or if the amount received is 
in excess of need. 

Changes made in Maine prohibit 
the State from recovering from the 
estate of deceased recipients unless 
a claim is filed within 2 years after 
the death of the recipient or of the 
surviving spouse, if the spouse is oc- 
cupying real estate formerly owned 
by the deceased recipient. An amend- 
ment to North Dakota’s old-age as- 
sistance law continued the provision 
that security devices are to be taken 
by the State on property other than 
homestead or insurance valued at 
more than $300 but adds the condi- 
tion that this provision is to become 
inoperative in the event that the So- 
cial Security Act should be amended 
by Congress to prohibit the recovery 
of assistance paid. 

For the first time, Tennessee passed 
legislation providing for recovery for 
aid received from resources an indi- 
vidual may have. The old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind laws 
were amended to delete the earlier 
provision limiting liens to only those 
instances in which aid was fraudu- 
lently received and in which persons 





morally responsible for providing 
care were not doing so. Thus, in 
Tennessee, recovery is now expected 
for all assistance received if the re- 
cipient’s resources make it possible. 

Wyoming amended its old-age as- 
sistance law to provide that claims 
filed against the estate of deceased 
recipients for recovery of assistance 
shall be allowed and paid after cer- 
tain costs, such as funeral expenses 
and costs of the last illness, are al- 
lowed. No claim will be enforced 
against property necessary for the 
support of the surviving spouse or 
minor children. 

New Hampshire extended the scope 
of its recovery provisions by specify- 
ing that liens are to be applied auto- 
matically on the property of an 
ineligible spouse in old-age assist- 
ance whenever the applicant is re- 
siding with such spouse. Formerly, 
the refusal of a spouse to give a lien 
would not affect the eligibility of a 
recipient. 

Interest ran high among the legis- 
latures with respect to recipients who 
transfer property to qualify for assist- 
ance, and legislation was passed in 
several States providing for penalties 
for actions that tend to defraud the 
State. The Hawaii Legislature passed 
a law, affecting all categories of aid, 
that requires recipients to report all 
income from any source. Failure to 
report resources within 30 days of re- 
ceipt makes the recipient guilty of 
fraud, and he therefore forfeits all 
rights to assistance. The agency is 
authorized to cancel assistance for as 
long as 6 months, as a penalty. All 
excess assistance paid is to be recover- 
able as a debt due the Territory. 

The new Illinois Public Aid Code 
provides, in all programs, that recip- 
ients are required to report changes in 
resources to the agency. Recipients 
may repay the excess assistance 
granted as a result of failure to report, 
or the amount can be recovered by 
the State agency. The Code deletes 
the provisions in the old-age assist- 
ance law that provided for a lien to be 
taken on the personal property of a 
recipient who obtained aid through 
fraud. New Mexico now excludes 
persons from receiving assistance who 
have made a voluntary transfer of 
property for purposes of qualifying for 
assistance. 





The legislatures in two States made 
changes in provisions governing the 
transfer of property owned by recip- 
ients, modifying existing provisions 
that have worked a hardship on indi- 
vidual recipients. Arizona amended 
its old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind laws, which have prohibited re- 
cipients from transferring property 
within 5 years of applying for assist- 
ance for consideration other than 
negotiable assets approximating the 
true cash market value of the prop- 
erty. Now, recipients may not trans- 
fer property within the _ specified 
period for other than a “fair” con- 
sideration. The amendment also pro- 
vides that any person who becomes 
ineligible under this provision will re- 
main ineligible for such time as the 
State agency shall determine from a 
review of the facts and the current 
need for assistance. 

The Utah Legislature amended its 
general provision regarding the trans- 
fer of property of a recipient without 
the knowledge and consent of the 
agency. Formerly, such transfer was 
held cause for suspension of the as- 
sistance payment; the new provision 
specifies that the length of suspension 
is dependent on the value of the prop- 
erty and adds authority for exceptions 
to be made in hardship cases. 

Three States changed provisions 
specifying the amount of property an 
individual may hold and be eligible for 
assistance. Arizona, which provides 
that an individual applying for assist- 
ance may have a homestead, has now 
defined a homestead to mean a home 
owned and occupied by the applicant 
or recipient or by his spouse. The 
Arizona Legislature raised from $600 
to $1,000 the amount of real and per- 
sonal property that a recipient of old- 
age assistance may possess, in addi- 
tion to a dwelling house and certain 
specified personal property. The new 
provision deletes reference to the 
ownership of life insurance. In aid to 
the blind, Arizona will now permit a 
recipient to retain cash and certain 
personal property up to $1,000, exclu- 
sive of other specified personal prop- 
erty. Previously no limitation was 
specified in the law. 

In the Massachusetts old-age assist- 
ance program, an applicant may now 
hold insurance to the value of $1,000. 
Previously the limit was $500. Fur- 
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thermore, applicants and recipients 
of old-age assistance may now retain 
bank balances of not more than $500 
in the case of an individual recipient 
and joint deposits not exceeding 
$1,000 in the case of a husband and 
wife. The previous limitations in the 
plan were $300 per individual. 

In Missouri’s blind pension pro- 
gram, which has been operating with- 
out Federal financial participation, 
the State has raised from $900 to 
$1,200 the amount of income a re- 
cipient may have and be eligible for 
a pension. The pension payment was 
increased from $300 a year to $40 a 
month. 

Delaware and Illinois amended their 
aid to the blind law to enable recipi- 
ents to earn specified amounts with- 
out reducing the assistance payment, 
in the event the Social Security Act 
should be amended to enable the 
States to take such action without loss 
of Federal funds. In Delaware, in- 
come up to $10 a week and 50 per- 
cent of earnings above $10 a week can 
be retained by the recipient as an 
incentive for him to seek employment. 
In Illinois, earned income up to $500 
a year can be retained by the recipient 
without affecting his assistance pay- 
ment. 

In Colorado the law was modified 
to make it clear that net income, from 
whatever source, is to be deducted 
from the amount of aid a recipient of 
old-age assistance would otherwise 
receive. 

The Tennessee law now provides 
that only income that is actually 
available for the use of old-age assist- 
ance recipients shall be considered 
in determining need. In Michigan the 
amendments provide that, in deter- 
mining the amount of an aid to de- 
pendent children payment, the re- 
sources and necessary needs of a step- 
parent living in the home shall be 
taken into consideration. Income 
available from absent parents and 
from stepparents must be taken into 
consideration in fixing aid to depend- 
ent children grants in Illinois. 


Responsibility of Relatives 
The general laws of every State, if 
not the assistance laws, usually con- 
tain provisions establishing the basic 
responsibility of relatives to support 
needy persons who might otherwise 
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have to apply to the State or locality 
for aid. Such laws vary from State to 
State with reference to the degree of 
relationship covered by the provisions 
and the procedures established to 
bring about the necessary support. 
Implementation and administration of 
these laws have also differed widely 
from State to State, making it diffi- 
cult to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the operations under the State laws. 

In recent years, State legislation has 
revealed contrary trends with respect 
to the extent of responsibility rela- 
tives are to assume. On the one hand, 
several States have removed from the 
State assistance laws the provisions 
requiring assistance recipients to be 
supported by their legal kin. Other 
States, however, have been strength- 
ening State laws providing for sup- 
port by relatives and have been 
establishing procedures and entering 
into interstate arrangements to ob- 
tain support from relatives. ‘These 
contrary trends continued in the leg- 
islation enacted in 1949. Arizona, 
for example, repealed the relative’s 
responsibility provisions in old-age 
assistance laws, while several other 
States enacted new laws emphasizing 
the responsibility of relatives to aid 
needy kin. 

Another outstanding development 
in 1949 was the enactment by seven 
States of desertion and nonsupport 
laws that provide for mutual cooper- 
ation among the States in obtaining 
support from out-of-State relatives. 
State laws with comparable provi- 
sions were enacted this year in Con- 
necticut, Indiana, Iowa, Oklahoma, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, and 
New York. Though the exact pro- 
visions vary, the laws in general enu- 
merate the relatives—wives, children, 
mothers, fathers, grandparents, and 
grandchildren—the States expect to 
be responsible for the support of de- 
pendent persons. A procedure is set 
up whereby the dependents of such 
persons may, through the State 
courts, obtain an order requiring the 
relatives, even though they live in 
another State, to support in such 
amounts as the court may order. The 
laws then provide on a reciprocal basis 
for one State to honor similar sup- 
port orders issued by courts of other 


States. 
Interest in the problem of desertion 


and nonsupport has been developed 
by means of newspapers and maga- 
zine articles. This concern was re- 
flected in Congress, where a number 
of proposals were introduced to es- 
tablish procedures for the enforce- 
ment of nonsupport orders on an in- 
terstate basis. This interest resulted 
in the inclusion in H. R. 6000 of a 
provision that the State plans pro- 
vide for reporting to appropriate law 
enforcement officials 9ll aid to de- 
pendent children cases in which a 
parent has deserted. 

Legislation emphasizing the respon- 
sibility of relatives to aid dependent 
persons was enacted by seven States. 

The Oregon law restates the rela- 
tive’s responsibility provision and in- 
cludes for the first time a contribution 
scale, which lists the amount of sup- 
port that relatives are expected to 
contribute according to the number 
of dependents the relative has and 
the size of his income. The law, 
which is applicable to all programs, 
specifies that the State income-tax re- 
ports are to be used as evidence of in- 
come and the number of dependents. 
Detailed procedures outline the steps 
the State is to take to obtain support 
from relatives, but aid is not to be 
discontinued if the relatives are not 
helping. The receipt of aid implies, 
however, the consent of the recipient 
to efforts made by the State to recover 
from his relatives for assistance 
granted. 

In New Mexico, no one is eligible 
for old-age assistance who has a 
spouse responsible and able to furnish 
support of at least $50 a month. 

Utah legislation directs the State 
agency to investigate all applicants 
who are “deserted and willfully neg- 
lected.” If the investigation shows 
that the spouse is willfully failing to 
support, a report must be made to the 
appropriate law enforcement officials. 
If an applicant or a recipient of as- 
sistance has a judgment for alimony 
or any other legal claim, the State 
may require the assignment of such 
claim as a condition of aid. The 
State is directed to pursue the collec- 
tion of such claim unless the State 
agency decides such action is con- 
trary to the public interest. 

The action of the California voters 
in repealing the constitutional provi- 
sions affecting old-age assistance and 





aid to the blind means that the rela- 
tive’s responsibility law previously in 
effect becomes operative again. 

In Nebraska the county welfare 
board is given authority to require 
those children of old-age assistance 
recipients who live in the State to 
appear before the county board and 
answer questions as to their ability to 
support. Illinois strengthened its rel- 
ative’s responsibility law by giving the 
State agency authority to refer cases 
of nonsupport to the State’s attorney 
as well as to other authorities for 
action. Legislation enacted in Okla- 
homa makes it the mandatory duty of 
the county attorney to prosecute all 
violators of the State law with respect 
to the abandonment or neglect of 
minor children or spouses. 

A Nevada law affecting general 
assistance establishes the father, 
grandfather, mother, grandmother, 
children, grandchildren, brothers, and 
sisters, if able, as responsible for the 
support of persons receiving county 
relief. 

The Arizona Legislature provided 
that a parent who willfully fails to 
support a minor child is guilty of a 
misdemeanor. The court may direct 
a convicted person to work on the 
roads, and payment at the rate of $2 
a day for the man’s labor is payable by 
the Board of Supervisors for the sup- 
port of the children. A man so em- 
ployed on the road may not work 
beside free labor. 

An amendment to the Maine old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind 
laws modifies provisions enacted +2 
years ago with respect to the respon- 
sibility of relatives to support. Previ- 
ously an old-age assistance applicant 
was ineligible if he had a spouse able 
to support him. Under the amend- 
ment, the spouse must be living in the 
State for the law to be operative. 
Similarly, the previous law required 
that the applicant, to be eligible, must 
have no child or children able to 
support him; by amendment, such 
children must be in the State and 
accessible before the applicant can be 
considered ineligible. 

California repealed the relative’s re- 
sponsibility provision in the law for 
the program of aid to the partially 
self-supporting blind. This program 
operates without Federal financial 
participation. 


Fiscal Provisions 

Colorado and Kansas enacted pro- 
visions that make it possible for the 
State agency to give special financial 
aid to counties having difficulty in 
financing the local share of the cost 
of the assistance program. The Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance has recom- 
mended that those States in which 
the localities share in the cost of the 
assistance programs distribute their 
funds on the basis of each locality’s 
need. By this method, it would be 
possible to give recognition to the 
communities which, for economic or 
other reasons, are unable to raise suf- 
ficient tax revenue to make assistance 
payments in accordance with State- 
wide standards of assistance. 

Colorado provides State aid above 
the usual 75-percent State share to 
any county that, because of a tem- 
porary condition or an emergency, is 
unable to meet its necessary public 
welfare needs and also pay its share of 
aid to dependent children payments. 
The State may use up to 5 percent of 
the amount allotted for aid to depend- 
ent children to finance this provision. 
In Kansas, when the counties are un- 
able to meet their share of the assist- 
ance cost, the State can advance the 
money; under certain circumstances 
the counties do not have to repay the 
money received. A further change 
made in the Kansas program in- 
creases the State share of assistance 
for all three programs from 40 to 50 
Percent of the non-Federal share. 
The State will also participate, for 
the first time, in the local cost of ad- 
ministration to the extent of 25 per- 
cent for the special types of public as- 
sistance and 50 percent for general 
assistance. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


In South Dakota, provision is made 
for the State to pay to an appropriate 
person the amount authorized before 
the death of an old-age assistance re- 
cipient. Wisconsin now permits the 
appointment of members of county 
welfare staffs to act as administrators 
of the estate of certain deceased re- 
cipients. 

The Alaska Legislature raised the 
salary of the director of the board of 
public welfare from $6,600 to $7,500. 
Also, for the first time, the qualifica- 
tions of training and experience for 


the job were specified, and the resi- 
dence requirement was relaxed. The 
organizational changes made by the 
Nevada Legislature provide for the 
appointment of a State director by the 
State welfare board with the approval] 
of the Governor. The law now speci- 
fies that the director must be selected 
on the basis of training, experience, 
and capacity for the job. 

The Vermont Legislature, in mak- 
ing the biennial appropriation, pro- 
vided that there shall be no increase 
in the number of employees over the 
total number employed by the State 
agency on May 1, 1949, except as au- 
thorized by the State Emergency 
Board. 

In Massachusetts the legislature 
authorized an increase from $8 to $10 
in the daily hospital rates paid by the 
State agency for needy individuals. 
The Oklahoma Legislature author- 
ized the State department to procure 
group hospitalization and medical 
care insurance for old-age assistance 
recipients. 

The Illinois Public Aid Code deletes 
from the law the $10 limitation on the 
fees that attorneys may charge in 
public assistance hearings. The Min- 
nesota law now permits general as- 
sistance to be paid in cash. 

The burial allowance in aid to the 
blind and aid to dependent children 
in Wisconsin was raised from $100 to 
$150, the amount now payable in old- 
age assistance. In Illinois, a new pro- 
vision was added providing up to $150 
payment for the burial of anyone re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children. 
Minnesota raised the maximum for 
the cost of funerals of deceased blind 
recipients from $100 to $150. New 
Jersey acted similarly in old-age as- 
sistance, raising the maximum State 
payment from $100 to $200. Under a 
new Oklahoma law all organizations 
and persons soliciting money for the 
purpose of seeking legislation to raise 
the State assistance grant for any 
person must give a receipt to the in- 
dividual for the contribution made. 
One copy of the receipt must be 
mailed to the State Tax Commission. 

Both North Dakota and South Da- 
kota enacted special legislation this 
year for the aid of Indians living in 
the State. Both States established 
commissions to study the problems of 
Indians in the State. 
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Trends in Unemployment Insurance 
Coverage and Benefit Legislation 


In the Federal-State system of unemployment insurance, 
coverage, benefits, and disqualifications are determined by State 
law. No two State laws are identical in any of these fields, and 


they are becoming increasingly divergent. 


This article sum- 


marizes the more significant changes made in the 1949 legisla- 


tures and the resulting statutory provisions. 


It illustrates the 


diversity of State laws in terms of the benefit rights, State by 
State, of five hypothetical claimants. 


in session in 1949 debated one or 

more employment security bills. 
In all, they considered more than 
1,000 separate bills to amend their 
unemployment insurance laws. Ina 
few States all 1949 unemployment in- 
surance legislation failed, but almost 
200 such bills were enacted by 42 State 
legislatures. This article summa- 
rizes the more important amendments 
that affect the beneficiaries of the 
program. The amendments to expe- 
rience-rating provisions, which affect 
subject employers, have been sum- 
marized in a recent Bulletin article.’ 


es of the 46 State legislatures 


Coverage 


Though there was very little 1949 
legislation on coverage, the trend was 
toward restricted rather than ex- 
tended coverage. 

Size-of-firm requirements.—T he 
only change in size-of-firm provisions 
was in Oregon, which substituted four 
or more employees in 6 weeks in a cal- 
endar quarter for four or more at any 
time. 

There remain 21 States with size- 
of-firm coverage equal to that of the 
Federal act (eight or more employees 
in 20 weeks) and one that requires 
eight or more in 15 weeks. The other 


*Chief, Division of Legislation and 
Reference, Unemployment Insurance 
Service, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

1Rachel S. Gallagher, “Trends in Un- 
employment Insurance Financing,” Octo- 
ber 1949, pp. 3-9. For summary of pres- 
ent experience-rating provisions, see also 
Comparison of State Unemployment In- 
surance Laws as of September 1949, pp. 
15-35. 
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29 States cover employees in firms 
with one, three, four, or six workers; 
in 17 of these States coverage is “one 
or more.”? 

Employer-employee relationship.— 
Three States reduced coverage by 
stricter requirements in terms of em- 
ployer-employee relationship. Idaho 
and North Carolina limited coverage 
to employees under a master-servant 
relationship. Pennsylvania weakened 
the tests for determining the absence 
of control of an employer over a 
worker so that he would be classed as 
an independent contractor rather 
than an employee by deleting the re- 
quirement that the service must be 
outside the usual course of the busi- 
ness for which it is performed.’ 

Type of employment.—Tennessee 
dropped mandatory coverage of non- 
profit employees, leaving only Hawaii 
with such a provision. Nevada ex- 
cluded services for a college fraternity 
or sorority; Arkansas excluded real 
estate agents; and Idaho, insurance 


agents. 
The trend was different in govern- 
ment employment. Texas added 


coverage of services performed for 
the State, its political subdivisions and 
instrumentalities. California added 
coverage of employees of public hous- 


?For details on coverage provisions 
State by State, see the Comparison of 
State Unemployment Insurance Laws, op. 
cit., chapter I. 

*The other usual tests, retained in 
Pennsylvania, are that the worker is free 
from control of the performance of his 
work under his contract of service and 
in fact and that he is customarily en- 
gaged in an independent trade or busi- 
ness. 
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ing administration agencies whether 
operated by the State or local govern- 
mental units. Another California 
amendment permits election of serv- 
ices performed for the State and its 
political subdivisions and instrumen- 
talities, by employees other than those 
in civil service or permanent positions 
if a majority consent to coverage. 

Massachusetts included services on 
all American vessels with an operating 
office in the State, continuing the ex- 
clusion of services as a member of the 
crew of fishing vessels of 10 net tons 
or less. Utah also removed the exclu- 
sion of maritime services that are sub- 
ject to the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. Forty-four States now have 
taken advantage of the opportunity, 
afforded when private maritime em- 
ployment was included under the Fed- 
eral act in 1946, for covering such em- 
ployment under their State laws. 
These States include all the States 
with maritime employment in coastal, 
Great Lake, or river service. 

Tennessee and Utah added to their 
definition of employment “services 
covered by the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act,” bringing to 24 the States 
with a provision enabling them to 
cover employment now excluded from 
the Federal and State laws if the Fed- 
eral coverage is broadened. 


Benefits 


The recent upward trend in benefit 
amounts continued. The gap between 
benefits and wages and between bene- 
fits and cost of living had been widen- 
ing for some years. In 1949, 30 State 
legislatures took action to bridge 
those gaps. Nine States enacted 
amendments to increase their mini- 
mum weekly benefit amount, and 24 
States, to increase their maximum 
weekly benefits. Six increased weekly 
benefits by adding dependents’ allow- 
ances, and two liberalized their de- 
pendents’ allowance provisions. Thir- 
teen States increased the maximum 
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potential weeks of benefits.* 

In these amendments, the States 
made no fundamental changes in the 
benefit formula. No State changed 
the type of benefit formula; 41 States 
still use high-quarter formulas, eight 
have annual-wage formulas, and two, 
average-weekly-wage formulas. No 
State changed from uniform poten- 
tial duration to variable duration or 
vice versa; there remain 15 States with 
uniform potential duration. The 
changes are connected with benefit 
procedures or with the arithmetic of 
benefit computation. In changing 
from quarterly wage reporting to re- 
quest wage reporting, Utah changed 
from:a uniform to an individual] base 
period and benefit year, and Nebraska 
reduced the lag between the base pe- 
riod and benefit year. Connecticut, 
however, restored the 1 to 2-quarter 
lag which had been eliminated in 1947 
amendments. No State changed the 
length of the base period. Fifty 
States use a 4-quarter period and 
Missouri, 8 quarters. 

The changes in arithmetic were 
mainly in minimum and maximum 
amounts. Only Iowa and Ohio in- 
creased the high-quarter fraction, lib- 
eralizing benefits at all wage levels. 
Iowa changed from a 1/26 to 1/20 
fraction. Ohio adopted a more liberal 
weighted schedule yielding 1/17 to 
1/24 of high-quarter wages instead 
of 1/20-1/28, and added dependents’ 
allowances as well. Arkansas adopted 
a weighted formula yielding 1/20-1/26 
of high-quarter wages instead of 1/24 
at all levels. Nevada decreased the 
high-quarter fraction while increas- 
ing dependents’ allowances. Revision 
~ #Most but not all of the 1949 amend- 
ments were effective by the end of the 
year. The last to go into effect will be the 
Illinois provisions for maximum weekly 
benefit, maximum potential benefits and 
qualifying wages, effective for the uniform 
benefit year beginning April 1950. In 15 
States (Alaska, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Ne- 
vada, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, 
Wyoming), certain amendments apply 
only to benefit years beginning after the 
effective dates (Mar. 5, 1949, to Jan. 1, 
1950) and in Wisconsin to benefit determi- 
nations after May 22, 1949. The formulas 
summarized in tables 1, 4, and 5 will not 
apply to all weeks of unemployment until 
benefit years in progress on the effective 
date have expired, which will not be un- 
til September 30, 1950, in Texas and De- 
cember 31, 1950, in Wyoming. 
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of the annual-wage formulas—mini- 
mum amounts, maximum amounts, 
maximum duration, and qualifying 
wages—resulted generally in weekly 
benefits which are lower percentages 
of annual wages in Maine, Minnesota, 
North Carolina, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. New Hampshire, however, 
liberalized its annual-wage formula at 
all levels. 

Minimum weekly benefits.—Only 10 
States changed their minimum weekly 
benefit amounts in the 1949 legisla- 
tive sessions. Nine increased such 
amounts by $1 to $5; and Maine, which 
had a minimum of $6.75 when all rates 
were raised 124% percent by regula- 
tion in 1948, eliminated the statutory 
authorization for increases by regu- 
lation while increasing the statutory 
maximum. The changes are sum- 
marized below. 





Minimum weekly benefit 

















amount 
State 
1949 Prior 
amendment provision 
| 
Arkansas... $7.00 | $5. 00 
“See eae 7.00 6.00 
a lene ei 6.00 | 6.75 
Minmesota............... 10. 00 7.00 
SE 6. 00 5. 00 
North Carolina... _....- 6. 00 4.00 
Se cittinidioninginatnnad 10.00 | 5.00 
ental al a feta 15. 00 10. 00 
Texas. 7.00 5.00 
Wisconsin 8. 00 


- 9.00 | 
' _ = 
With these changes, minimum basic 
weekly benefits vary from 50 cents in 
Missouri to $15 in Oregon (table 1). 
The median minimum benefit is now 
$7. Only four States, with 6 percent 
of the covered workers, have mini- 
mums under $5; in 12 States, with 12 
percent of the covered workers, the 
minimum rate is $5, once the most 
popular minimum; 11 States, with 17 
percent of covered workers, have a 
minimum of $6; eight, with 39 percent 
of covered workers, have $10; and 15, 
with 26 percent of the workers, have 
between $6 and $10. With maximum 
dependents’ allowances payable to 
claimants receiving the minimum 
basic benefit, augmented benefits in 11 
States vary from $7 to $15; in six of 
these States, from $11 to $15. 
Mazrimum weekly benefit.—Twenty- 
four States increased the basic maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amount by $2 to 
$9, and seven increased maximum 
weekly benefits by adding or increas- 





ing dependents’ allowances. Alto- 
gether, 28 States liberalized maximum 
weekly benefits, as indicated in table 2. 

With these amendments, only two 
States have maximum basic weekly 
benefits under $20 (Florida $15, and 
Georgia $18). In 17 States the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amount is $20 
(table 1); in seven States, $22 to $24; 
in 22 States, $25; in two States, $26; 
and in Kansas, where the maximum 
is one-half the average wage in cov- 
ered employment, $27. The median 
State has a $24 maximum. However, 
less than 3 percent of all covered 
workers are in States with maximums 
less than $20, and 79 percent are in 
States with basic maximums of more 
than $20—49 percent in States with 
$25 maximums and 16 percent in 
States with maximums of more than 
$25. 

In the District of Columbia, maxi- 
mum weekly benefits are $20 with or 
without dependents’ allowances. In 
the other 10 States with dependents’ 
allowances, maximum weekly bene- 
fits are increased from a range of $20 
to $25 to a range of $26 to $40 and in 
Massachusetts to a practically un- 
limited amount (up to the amount of 
the individual's average weekly 
wage). 

Duration of benefits —Only three 
States changed their formula for com- 
puting duration of benefits. Arkan- 
sas simplified its formula by elimi- 
nating the allowance of four times the 
weekly benefit for each base-period 
quarter in which wages were at least 
% of high-quarter wages; it retains 
the % of base-period wage credits 
and not more than 16 times the week- 
ly benefit amount. Ohio substituted 
a fraction of base-period wages for 
its schedule in terms of weeks of em- 
ployment (18 weeks of benefits for 20 
weeks of employment; 19 weeks, for 
21-24 weeks of employment; and 22 
weeks, for more than 24 weeks of em- 
ployment). Its allowance of benefits 
equal to 24 of base-period wages (up 
to 26 weeks) is the most liberal frac- 
tion in any of the States (table 4). 
Wisconsin increased its allowance of 
weeks of benefits per week of employ- 
ment from % to 24. The doubling 
of the Washington minimum qualify- 
ing amount resulted in a considerable 
reduction in the percentage of base- 
period wages available as benefits. By 
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removing the joint limitation on du- 
ration for unemployment insurance 
and disability insurance (1% times 
the maximum duration for either risk 
separately) the California Legislature 
increased potential duration of unem- 
ployment benefits for some claimants 
who draw benefits under both pro- 
grams in a benefit year. 

Thirteen States increased the max- 
imum weeks of benefits for total un- 
employment payable under the State 
law, and Massachusetts increased the 
weeks payable to claimants with de- 
pendents, as detailed later. The 
changes in the 13 States are sum- 
marized below. 


Maximum weeks of 
benefits 
State ——e 


1949 Prior 


amendment | provision 
Connecticut 26 22 
Delaware ; 2¢ 22 
Minnesota__. 25 20 
Montana .-.-. 18 16 
Nebraska . 20 18 
Nevada 2¢ 20 
North Carolina ya, 16 
Ohio —_ at 22 
Oklahoma e 2 20 
Oregon 2t 20 
Texas 24 18 
West Virginia 2 21 


Wisconsin . .- of 24 


With these changes, maximum po- 
tential duration varies from 12 to 2644 
weeks of benefits for total unemploy- 
ment in the various laws (table 4). 
In 15 States, with one-fourth of the 
covered workers, potential duration of 
12 to 26 weeks is uniform for all eli- 
gible claimants (‘table 5). In the 
other 36 States, maximum potential 
duration depends on _ base-period 
wages in excess of the amount neces- 
sary to qualify for minimum bene- 
fits. The maximums vary from 16 
to 264% weeks of benefits for total 
unemployment. The largest number 
of States, and the median State, have 
20 weeks. 

Only eight States, however, with 7 
percent of the covered workers, have 
a maximum duration of less than 20 
weeks, and the 21 States with a maxi- 
mum of 20 weeks have only 17 per- 
cent of covered workers. Nine States, 
with 28 percent of covered workers, 
have a maximum of 21-25 weeks; and 
13 States, with 48 percent of covered 
workers, have maximums of 26 or 
2642 weeks. 
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Table 6, giving the number of States 
by maximum number of weeks of 
benefits and maximum weekly benefit 
amounts, shows the general tendency 
of the State formulas to be liberal in 
both respects if liberal in one. 

In most States, claimants at all 
benefit levels may be eligible for maxi- 
mum weeks of benefits. However, in 
11 States the maximum weeks are at- 
tainable only by claimants in the 
higher benefit brackets; in 10 of these, 
only by claimants eligible for the 
maximum weekly benefit. This list 
includes three States with annual- 
wage formulas (Minnesota, Oregon, 
and Washington); three with 
weighted schedules (Illinois, Rhode 
Island, and Utah) ; and five with % or 
¥ duration fractions (Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland, Texas, and Wy- 
oming). In the latter two groups, 
only claimants who have base-period 
wages aggregating more than four 
times the minimum high-quarter 
wages required for the maximum 
weekly benefit can receive the maxi- 
mum weeks of benefits. 

Maximum potential benefits in a 
benefit year.—The increases in maxi- 
mum weekly benefit and/or maxi- 
mum weeks of benefits and the addi- 
tion or increase of dependents’ allow- 
ances resulted in increases in maxi- 
mum annual benefits in 29 States, as 
shown in table 7. 

Maximum basic benefits now vary 
from $240 in Arizona and Florida to 
$689 in Wisconsin; they are $500 in 
the median State (table 4). Only 
eight States, with 7 percent of the 
covered population, provide less than 
$400; 16 States, with 22 percent of the 
covered population, are in the $400- 
500 bracket; 12 States, with 16 percent 
of the covered population, are in the 
$500-—$600 bracket; and 15 States, with 
55 percent of the covered population, 
afford maximum annual benefits of 
$600—700 (chart). Maximum aug- 
mented benefits vary from $312 in 
Arizona to $936 in Connecticut, and 
more in Massachusetts (table 8). 

Qualifying wages.—All the States 
that increased the minimum weekly 
benefit amount increased minimum 
qualifying wages, usually by increas- 
ing the flat qualifying amount ’® or by 

5 Minnesota, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Texas. 


applying the qualifying multiple of the 
weekly benefit (table 1) to the higher 
minimum amount.‘ Ohio changed 
from 20 weeks of employment and 
base-period wages of at least $160 to 
14 weeks and $240. Wisconsin re- 
tained 14 weeks of employment but 
increased from $10 to $12 the average 
weekly wage required for minimum 
benefits. 

Illinois, Utah, and Washington also 
raised the minimum qualifying wages, 
from $225 to $300, $294 to $352, and 
$300 to $600, respectively; each in- 
creased slightly the maximum poten- 
tial benefits in a benefit year for the 
claimant who barely qualifies for 
benefits, without increasing the mini- 
mum weekly benefit amount. Utah 
changed the form of its requirement 
by substituting 19 weeks of employ- 
ment of 16 hours or 2 full working 
days for its requirement of 150 percent 
of high-quarter wages and increased 
its requirement in terms of average 
State wages from 14 to 16 percent. 
Maryland was the only State to reduce 
qualifying wages, changing the re- 
quirement to 30, instead of 40, times 
the weekly benefit amount. 

Generally, States that increased the 
maximum weekly benefit and/or 
maximum weeks of benefits increased 
the high-quarter and/or base-period 
wages required for the higher bene- 
fits. The qualifying wages for maxi- 
mum weekly benefits and maximum 
weeks of benefits (table 4) now vary 
more widely than the amount of the 
benefits. The variations are related 
more to the type of formula than to 
the amount of benefits. The eight 
annual-wage formulas require $1,755 
to $2,950 base-period wages (five of 
them requiring $2,500 or more) for 
maximum weekly benefits and maxi- 
mum duration. Of the States with 
high-quarter-wage formulas or aver- 
age-weekly-wage formulas and vari- 
able duration, eight ‘ require wages in 
excess of $2,000 (table 4). Maryland 
is the only State to require qualifying 
wages in excess of the maximum tax- 
able wages; to obtain maximum 
weekly benefits, maximum depend- 
ents’ allowances, and maximum 
weeks of benefits for total unemploy- 


* Arkansas and Colorado. 

*Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, 
Wisconsin. 
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Table 1.—Benefit provisions for total unemployment in State laws as of 
Decem 949 






















































ber I 
Wage credits required 4 
| 
Fraction or | Minimum | Maximum Qualifying For minimum) For maximum 
State percentage of | weekly | weekly ame 4 
wages specified!| benefit? | benefit ? 
High | p High | » 
quar- | riod} @uar- | potiod 
ter | Period) ‘ter per 
High - quarter - | | } | 
wage formula: | 
SP SS ees $4. 00) $20. 00) 30 x wbha._._.___| $75. 01 $120. 0079807. 01 $600. 00 
Alaska. .____..__| 4o+d. a. ______| 8 00-10, 00/25. 00-40. 00) Flat_..........__| 37.50) 150.00) 480.01) 480.01 
(aes! Voo+d. a.._____| 5. 00- 7. 00/20. 00-26. 30x wbha*4_....| 37. 150. 00) 380.01; 600. 00 
paar Veo-Me_....--- 7. 22. 30x wha__......| 52.50) 210.00) 572 660. 00 
Calif..........| ¥e-%s--.....-.- 10. 25. 30 x wha *_______ 75. 300. 00 . 750. 00 
Ms 7. 22.75; 30 x wha ----| 52.50) 210.00) 562.51) 682. 50 
1. 00) 24. 00-36. ac ddiahibeoe, 60. 00 00} 611 611. 00 
by 7. 25.00) 30x wbha_.......| 52.50) 210. 612.51; 750.00 
4 2 20.00) 25 x wba to $250_| 37. 50) 150. 437.01) 437.01 
5. 00 15. 30 x wha #_______ 37. 50} 150. 345. 450. 00 
4. 00 18. 25.30,40,xwhba?*_| 48.00) 100. 00 455. 720. 00 
&. 25. 30x w i 37. 50) 150.00) 600.01; 750.00 
10. 00 20. 00} 25-37 x wba #____| 150.00) 250.00) 475.01) 745.00 
10. 25.00) Flat+_........_. 75. 00) 300.00) 490. a 490. 01 
5. 20. 4 rt eeern eee 75. 00) 250.00) 475.01; 475. 01 
5. 22. 50) 20x wha = ee 100. 00, 450.00; 450. 00 
5. 00 1 27. SE is reindonsed 25. 00) 100.00) 600.01) 600. 01 
5. 00 25. 00} 30 x wba_______- 37. 50} 150.00) 480.01! 750. 00 
8. 00/25. 00-33. 30x wha_______- 156.00 180.00) 637.00; 750.00 
8. 25. 00-(2)} Fiat_.........._- 37.50 150.00) 480.00 480.00 
3. 00 20. 00) 30 x wha §_______ 22.50, 90.00) 494.01) 600. 00 
§. 50 20. 00) 40 x wha? 2.50! 20.00) 487.51) 800.00 
7. 20. 00) 30 x wha 52. 50) 210.00) 422.23) 600. 00 
6. 00 20. Flat_____. 75. 00 300.00) 450.01) 450. 01 
11. 00/25. 00-37. . 00) 240.00 600.01; 750.00 
9. 00 22. 270. 00; 462.01) 660. 00 
5. 20. | 150.00 494.01) 600.00 
10. 00 26. | 300.00 586. 780. 00 
5. 00- 7. 00/20. 00-26. | 140.00) 437.01; 560.00 
10. 00-12. 50/25. 00-30. | 240.00) 581.00) 581. 00 
6. 00) 22. 120. oo) 420.01; 420.01 
8. 00 25. | 240.00) 613.00) 750.00 
10. 00 25. 100. 00} 490.00! 490. 00 
5. 00) 20. 150. 00} 400.00) 600. 00 
6. 00 20. 125. 00) 450.00) 450. 00 
5. 00 20. 125. 00) 494.01! 600. 00 
7.00 20. 200.00! 494.01) 494. O1 
5. 0O- 7. 00/17. 00-25. 352. 00) 380. 00)? 555. 38 
| 
, 6. 00 25.00) 30x wha.._____. 50.00, 180.00) 650.00! 750.00 
ad et Giadibess 5. 00 20.00! 20, 25 x wha * 00! 100.00! 475.01) 500.00 
_ eet Motd. a______- 7. 00-10. 00, 25. 00-31. 00) 25 x wha... .___- 70. 00, 175. 00) 48C. 20) 625.00 
Annual-wage | | 
i ieematdes c's 7.00 a eS 300. 00)__...__'1, 755. 00 
Maine.........| 2.0-0.86...._.__. 6. 00 25. Schedule______ 300. 00'___ ____|2, 950. 00 
Minn .......... 3.3-0.91_........ 19. 00 25.00; Schedule_____._./|....... 300. 00 .| 2, 750. 00 
- eee 5 = 6. 00 25. 00) Schedule 200. 00 2, 000. 00 
Pee) eae 6. 00 25. 00) Schedule__._..__|....... 262. 00 2, 500. 00 
_ Sas 3.75-0.96_....... 15. 00 25.00; Schedule..__.___/......- 400. 00 _.. 2, 600. 00 
tell lek, DP cenesas 10. 00 25.00) Schedule___..___/_--.--. 600. 00 ./2, 100. 00 
, i et Se OS 8. 00 25. 00) Schedule_______- ¥ - 300.00 . 2, 500. 00 
Average-weekly- 
wage formula: | } | 
Mich__........| 67-64%+d.a._._| 6.00-7.00 24. 00-32. 00) 14 weeks ™______|_______/112.14)_______ 1? 588.14 
, MRS A 9. 00 26.00) 14 weeks ™______/__.._- 2168.00 12 700. 14 
' ! 











1 The fraction of high-quarter wages applies be- 
tween the minimum and maximum amounts. When 
State uses a weighted table, approximate fractions 
wre figured at midpoint of brackets between mini- 
mum and maximum. When dependents’ allowances 
are provided the fraction applies to the basic benent 
amount. With annual-wage formula, fraction is 
minimum and maximum percentage used in any 
wage bracket. a allowances abbreviated 
as d. a.; see ta 8 for details. 

2?When 2 amounts are given, higher includes 
dependents’ allowance except in Utah (see footnote 
10). Higher figure for minimum benefit amount 
includes allowance for 1 dependent; for maximum 
benefit amount, includes allowance for maximum 
number of dependents. The District of Columbia 
pays the same maximum with or without depend- 
ents. Maximum augmented payment to individual 
My dependents not shown for Massachusetts; see 
p. 16. 

3 Based on wages or employment in a specified 
prior period—2 years in M and 1 year in all 
other States. States footnoted require wages in at 
least 2 quarters; Missouri, 3 quarters. Weekiy benefit 
amount abbreviated as wba. 

‘See also table 4 for wage credits required for 
maximum dura‘ 
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5 If claimant failed to receive qualifying wage fot 
weekly benefit amount computed on high-quarter 
wages but received qualifying wages in next lower 
bracket, he is eligible for lower weekly benefit. 

6 Base-period wages equal to 14 times high- 
quarter wages or 30 times wha, whichever is less, 
but not less than $300. 

7 One-half average State weekly wage; for 1950, $27. 

‘If weekly benefit is less than $3, total benefits 
are payable in $3 weekly amounts. 

* Minimum number of weeks applies to minimum 
weekly benefit only. Same step-down provision as 
described in footnote 5. 

© The normal rates are minimum $5, maximum 
$20, currently increased 20 percent (to next higher 
dollar) with increase in the consumers’ price index. 
Minimum earnings uired for minimum benefits 
are those now applicable for benefit years beginning 
July 3, 1949, to Apr. 1, 1950. 

4 Weeks of employment at $8.01 or more (Michi- 
gan); with average wage of $12 or more (Wisconsin); 
at least 16 hours or 2 full days (Utah). 

” Figured as 14 times minimum and maximum 
average weekly wage brackets (Michigan and Wis- 
consin); 19 times average weekly wage in high 
quartet, assuming 13 weeks’ work in the quarter 
(Utah), 


ment, a claimant must have base-pe- 
riod wages of $3,432. 


Benefits for partial unemploy- 
ment.—Six States simplified or liber- 
alized their provisions for partial un- 
employment. The greatest change 
was in Nebraska, which shifted from a 
conventional formula—benefits for a 
week of partial unemployment equal 
to the weekly benefit amount minus 
earnings for the week in excess of 
$3—to a provision like that used in 
Michigan and Wisconsin. If a 
claimant’s earnings in a week of less 
than full-time work are less than half 
his weekly benefit amount, he gets the 
full weekly benefit; if they are half his 
weekly benefit but less than the full 
weekly amount, he gets half a weekly 
benefit. 

Texas put its partial benefits on a 
weekly instead of a biweekly basis, 
defining a claimant’s week of partial 
unemployment as a week of less than 
full-time work with earnings of less 
than his weekly benefit amount plus 
$3, and paying partial benefits with 
the same earnings allowance. West 
Virginia increased its earnings allow- 
ance from $3 to $6 in both the defi- 
nition of a week of partial unem- 
ployment and the formula for deter- 
mining the amount of partial benefits. 
Arkansas changed its definition of 
partial unemployment from a week 
with earnings of less than 6/5 of the 
weekly benefit amount to earnings of 
less than the weekly benefit amount. 
Thirty-eight States now have this 
simple method of determining the ex- 
istence of partial unemployment. 

All States except Montana provide 
for the payment of benefits when un- 
deremployment reaches a_ certain 
stage. In Montana, some workers 
who would be considered partially un- 
employed under most State laws are 
paid benefits for total unemployment, 
since earnings from odd-job or sub- 
sidiary work, or both, of not more than 
$7 or a day’s work of not more than 
8 hours are disregarded. New York 
continues to pay benefits for less than 
full weeks of unemployment on a 
day-base plan. An effective day isa 
day of unemployment in excess of 3 
days of unemployment in a statutory 
week of not more than 3 days of em- 
ployment and earnings of not more 
than $24. Benefits are not paid for 
each week separately but only after 
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Maximum potential benefits in a benefit year, by State, December 1949 
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a claimant has accumulated 4 effec- 
tive days. 

The amount of the partial earnings 
allowance is $3 in the largest number 
of States (24);° $2 in 11 States; $5 
in Alaska, Idaho, and Washington; $6 
in Utah and West Virginia. In Ha- 
waii and Massachusetts there is no 
allowance and in South Carolina, only 
$1. In the District of Columbia the 
allowance (% of the weekly bene- 
fit) varies from $2.40 to $8; in Ken- 
tucky it is %, and in Missouri % of 
the wages earned in the week. 


Dependents’ Allowances 


Six States added provisions for de- 
pendents’ allowances in 1949, making 
11 States, with 21 percent of the cov- 
ered workers, that increase weekly 
benefits for claimants with specified 


*See Comparison of State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Laws, op. cit., pp. 51-54. 
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types of dependents (table 8). The 
Alaska provision is effective only for 
benefit years beginning on and after 
July 1, 1949, and the Wyoming pro- 
vision, for benefit years beginning on 
and after January 1, 1950. 
Massachusetts and Nevada liber- 
alized their dependents’ allowance 
provisions. Massachusetts provided 
for payment of dependents’ allow- 
ances during partial unemployment 
and removed the limitation on maxi- 
mum potential benefits for claimants 
with dependents so that they can draw 
such allowances as long as they are 
eligible for basic benefits. Nevada 
increased maximum dependents’ al- 
lowances from $2 for each of three 
dependents to $3 for each of four de- 
pendents but limited augmented ben- 
efits to 6 percent of high-quarter 
wages. Though the fraction for de- 
termining the basic weekly benefit 
was reduced by this legislature, the 
maximum dependents’ allowance for 





low-wage earners is much less than 
the maximum stated (table 8). 
Definition of dependent.—The pro- 
visions for dependents’ allowances in 
the 11 States vary greatly in the defi- 
nition of compensable dependent and 
in the amount of the allowance grant- 
ed. In general, a dependent must be 
“wholly or mainly supported by the 
claimant” or “living with or receiving 
regular support from him.” In 
Alaska, allowances are paid only for 
dependents residing in the Territory. 
In all these 11 States, “dependents” 
include children under a specified age 
(16 to 19).° In seven States” chil- 
dren are the only dependents recog- 
nized. The intent is to include all 
children whom the claimant is morally 
obligated to support (District of Co- 


* Under age 16: Connecticut, the District 


of Columbia, Maryland, Nevada; under 18: 
Alaska, Arizona, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
North Dakota, Ohio; under 19: Wyoming. 

#” Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, North Dakota, Ohio, Wyoming. 
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Table 2.—Changes in maximum 
a benefit amounts, 1949 legis- 


















































Augmented 
Basic benefit benefit 
State 

1949 | Prior 1949 Prior 

amend-| pro- jamend-| pro- 

ment vision| ment | vision 
EES SS 1$25. 00 | $40.00 |__.-... 
PF SS SE 20.00 | 26.00 Lontniiaiens 
DTNB sn. .ccncccs FD aaa eee 
“SS 7 EE 
Delaware___..._-.  eON ] eee ea 
Tilinois ¥. - -___-._. 25.00 | 20.00 }........]..-...- 
SO: 22. 50 |) SESE Aer 
Beemess ©. .......... 27.00 | 18.00 |_......- hae 
Maine_____._- i $8 3 _ ae an 
0 ER; Se 2.63) 323.@ 1....1.. 
Michigan_.......... 24.00 | 20.00 | #32.00 | * 28.00 
Minnesota.........| 25.00 | 20.00 |_.......)----... 
Montana... 20.00 | 18.00 |_.......}....... 
Nebraska_._._..._- ORE b..ncculibaciiies 
7 Sea 25.00 | 20.00 37.00 26. 00 
New Hampshire...| 25.00 | 22.00 |_.......|----..- 
North Carolina....; 25.00 | 20.00 |_.....-.)...-..- 
North Dakota. ..__/-.._-_.- 20.00 | 26.00 |....._. 
SE Sg 25.00 | 21.00} 31.00 |_-._-.- 
Oklahoma. ..-..... PE Ee Ee ee 
Re 26.00 | 20.00 |......../..... e 
Pennsy!vania__-___- 25.00 | 20.00 |- . 
‘ennessee - dan BASS | BED Baanecungieqe<es 
Texas.....___..-..- 20.00 | 18.00 |_._---_- Ress 
Vermont__........- 25.00 | 20.00 |....___- title 
West Virginia_____- 25.00 | 20.00 |_.....--. Diecut 
Wisconsin___ (vl ) | Sees eee 
Wyoming *_________ | 25.00 | 20.00 | 31.00 |__..... 

| / 





1 Not effective until Apr. 1, 1950. 
? Maximum equals one-half average State wage— 


$25 in 1949, $27 in 1950. 
3 Increase in augmented benefit results only from 


increase in basic benefit. 
4 Dependents’ allowance effective only for benefit 


years beginning on and after Jan. 1, 1950. 
lumbia) or all whom he “‘is responsible 
for and does support” (Wyoming). 
Hence stepchildren are included in all 
States except Massachusetts, and 
adopted children are included in Ari- 
zona, Michigan, North Dakota, and 
Wyoming. Married children are ex- 
cluded in Arizona and North Dakota, 
gainfully employed children in Ne- 
vada, and those earning more than $5 
in a claim week in North Dakota. In 
Alaska, the District of Columbia, 
Michigan, and Nevada, allowances 
may be paid in behalf of older children 
who are unable to work because of 
physical or mental disability. 

Four States pay allowances on be- 
half of other dependents also. In- 
cluded within their definitions of 
dependents are wives who are not 
regularly engaged in rendering serv- 
ices for remuneration or in any occu- 
pation for profit (Alaska and Nevada) ; 
nonworking spouses receiving regular 
support from the claimant (Arizona) ; 
spouses unable to work because of dis- 
ability (District of Columbia); hus- 
bands unable to work (Alaska and 
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Nevada); parents, stepparents, and 
parents-in-law, wholly or mainly sup- 
ported by the claimant (Arizona) ; and 
dependent parents, brothers, and 
sisters who are unable to work because 
of age or disability (Alaska, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Nevada). In 
Arizona no claimant can receive an 
allowance for any dependent who is 
receiving benefits on the basis of his 
own wage credits. 

Weekly amount of dependents’ al- 
lowances.—The amount allowed for 
each dependent varies from $1 in the 
District of Columbia to $3 in Connect- 
icut, Nevada, and Wyoming; Michi- 
gan allows from $1 to $2, and Alaska, 
from $2 to $5, according to the basic 
weekly benefit amount (table 8). All 
States have a limit on the total de- 
pendents’ allowances payable in any 
week—in terms of dollar amount, 
number of dependents, percentage of 
basic benefit or of average weekly 
wage, or some combination of these 
factors. Only in Massachusetts can 
any claimant receive allowances for 
more than four dependents. In Ohio 
and Wyoming the limit is two; in 
Alaska, Arizona, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and North Dakota, three; in 
Connecticut, Maryland, Michigan, 
and Nevada, four. 

Moreover, in several States the limi- 
tations on maximum allowances in 
terms of a percentage of high-quarter 
wages or of weekly benefit amount re- 
sult in reducing the nominal allow- 
ance per dependent or the number of 
dependents on whose behalf allow- 
ances may be paid. In Massachusetts, 
Nevada, and Wyoming, for instance, 
the claimant who barely qualifies for 
the minimum weekly benefit is not 
eligible for any allowance for depend- 
ents. Only in Arizona, the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, and Ohio can a 
claimant with the minimum weekly 
benefit draw the maximum amount of 
dependents’ allowances provided in 
the law. In Arizona and Maryland a 
claimant with the minimum weekly 
benefit may receive more than his 
basic benefit in dependents’ allow- 
ances if he is eligible for the maxi- 
mum allowances. In Nevada no 
claimant with a weekly benefit of less 
than $23 can get the full $12 allowed 
for four dependents, and only in the 
maximum $25-benefit bracket are all 
claimants eligible for $12 if they have 


The Dis- 


four or more dependents. 
trict of Columbia has a different type 
of limit in that the maximum weekly 
benefit is the same ($20) with or with- 
out dependents; thus no claimant 
with a weekly benefit of more than 
$17 can draw the maximum depend- 
ents’ allowance of $3 per week. 

In Massachusetts there is no limit 
on the weekly allowance except in 
terms of the average weekly wage as 
defined in the law and the number of 
dependent children. The claimant 
who has $480 in high-quarter wages 
(the minimum amount that qualifies 
him for the maximum basic benefits) 
could have an allowance for six de- 
pendents because his total benefits 
are limited to his average weekly wage, 
which in this case would be $37. One 
who had been paid maximum taxable 
wages ($3,000) in his high quarter 
would receive $2 for each of his de- 
pendent children under age 18, no 
matter how many. 


Table 3.—Summary of provisions for 
minimum weekly benefit, maximum 
weekly benefit, and maximum 
potential benefits in State un- 
employment insurance laws, 1948 

and 1949 


Number of States with 
specified amounts 
1948 1949 
with- 
; out 
de- 
| pend- 
| ents 


Item and amount 
With- 
out de 
pend- pend- 
ents ents 


With 


Minimum weekly benefit 


Total number of 
States... ‘ 51 51 il 


a 5 ‘ 0 
5.00_. Se CO 17 12 0 
6.00-9.00_____- 22 

| Eee 
11.00-15.00____. | 


Mazimum weekly benefit 


Total number of | 
States. ...... ‘ | 51 


$15 and $18 
20 RS af ae 
22-24 cinideddsaatlanaiad 6 7 
= ee eo 9 22 0 
SM a .. ccéudasenndl 1 3 2 


30-40 ‘ omicaae otmait 0 
Not specified. ...._- nine 0 0 


Mazimum potential | 
benefits 

Total number of | 

RNG bobniketinena 51 


$240 but less than $400___ 16 - 
400 but less than 500____-. 20 15 I 
500 but less than 600____- 9 13 l 
600 but less than 700__.__-. 6 15 3 
More than 700. .........- 0 0 
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Table 4.—Duration provisions in State laws as of December 1949 


| Minimum oten- 
tial benefits ! 





Maximum potential benefits 








| 


In Nevada no dependents’ allow- 
ances are payable if both parents are 
receiving benefits; in five States 
(Alaska, Connecticut, the District of 
Columbia, Nevada, and Ohio) only 





























State and type of | Proportion of wages in Wage credits one parent may draw allowances if 
——— a “eb both are receiving benefits simultane- 
Amount} Weeks |Amount! | Weeks | 
| | High — ously. In Michigan, only the father 
| quarter | period can receive dependents’ allowances 
— _ . es: unless the mother is the child’s sole or 
Uniform potential duration for all eligible claimants principal support; and in Wyoming 
, 
a il | on ~~ _—s onily the parent having custody. 
Arizona. ...--- nen-e-n-nne-| $00.00 12 | $240-312| 12] $380.01 | $600.00 rs ve > all vd y: 
Georgia....--- proved alin wen-a-a-s---| 64.00 16} 288 | 16} 455.01 | 720.00 ependents’ allowances for par- 
SS paasoon poe . | . . ; = 
———_,........ ~~] 154.00 22 | 440| 22 | 3438.75 | 1,755.00 tially unemployed workers.—Claim 
Maine_....--------- . . ----| 120.00 20 | 500 20 | *737.50| 2,950.00 ants who are eligible for partial bene- 
Mississippi ------- : aeaaceeeag ee 320 | 16] 494.01 "600.00 ys , 
Montana. -—--—- ; inane’ 126. 00 18 | 360 18 122 , 600. 00 may draw dependents’ allowances 
New mpshire uae 38. § : , 000. 
> al : “=7:] 360/00} « 2 | ers ‘ 26 386 0 : 7a 0 - all the States that provide these al- 
TN aa re | 120.00 ) . , 500. an i exis 
North Dakota ilies 100. 00 20 | 400-520 20 | 437.01 560. 00 wins ces. In all States the tence 
ROI isn nh se occcnninmanntiieal 120. 00 18 | 300) 18 | 400.00) 600.00 of partial unemployment is measured 
rn ea 120, 00 20 | soo | ©. | 650. 00 750.00 BY the basic rather than the aug- 
West Virginia 184. 00 23 | 575 2 3 625. 00 2, 500. 00 mented benefit amount. Except in 





Michigan, the full allowance is paid 
for a week of partial unemployment 
and the allowance for dependents 


Maximum potential duration varying with wage credits 
































Alabama....- 44_ $40. 00 10 | $400 20 | $507.01 $1, 198. 50 

ya + caitebed 64. 00 8 625 25 480. 01 1, 872. 01 may be greater than the basic benefit 
Arkansas........ 70. 00 352 | | 572. | 3 

a... pen eee "| 180,00} 1124] 650 26 | 580. 0 1, 208.0 for partial unemployment. A Nevada 
Colorado..------ ; es i 70.00| 10 455 » | ; , 365. 00 

Connecticut... 4 70.00| 16+ 624-936 26 | 6620.00 | 2480.00  C/aimant with a weekly benefit rate of 
Delaware... 4... 77.00 | $11 650 | A 640. 51 2, 508. 0 $24 and four compensable depend- 
District Columbi 6 > t 75. ( | 7. 4 

Floridan | Moen} 3800} 74) «= 40 | 16 | 345-01 | 956.01 ents, for example, would receive $5 
en aR aE 40-22 percent__.____---_- 100. 00 10 | 400 20 | 475.01 | 1,820.00 - 
Illinois_.......- “"""| 47-33 percent.....__- 140.00| #10 |  650| 28 | #498.75| 1,975.00 9S basic benefit and $12 as depend 

Indiana libre M canine snaletie 2. 00 | 16H $00 | 2 one 4 ents’ allowances in a week in which 
_ =a 4 - naont , aaa | + 50. A ; 

east... Nicilice inccialtehede 34.00 s+ s40 20 600. 01 1, 800. 00 he earned $22.50. He would, however, 
Louisiana....... «ee ‘ Sen 50. 00 0 f , , 497. 

Maryiand._....... | oe 6 43.00| 7+] 650-858|  26| #85800| si43200 9 ineligible for any benefits in a week 

Massachusetts__.._. Ko Se 45.08 at pte | = . ° F 4 3.36 in which he earned $24 or more. In 

Michigan....... = 24 weeks of employment 56. 00 | | 7 546. . ' 

Miansects............_| 4-43 pereent._.___....| 140.00] 34 625 | 25 | 3 687. 50 2, 750 o Michigan the dependents’ allowance is 

Missouri...............| 4 in 8 quarters......... 5.00 81+ 400 20 487. 51 a . 00 “ 

ik... 1 ant awn. wert 18+| 400 20 | 450.01 | 1118800 Considered part of the “full weekly 

Nevada. ....---.- ere Tr. 10 | 650-962 26 | 600.01; 1,947.01 benefit rate’; and the benefit for a 

New Jersey...........| %-.---- Spaaneassee 90. 00 | $10 | 57 26/ 462.01} 1,713.01 

New Mexico____- | SETEEC ae VFS” 3 | on 20 a4. 1 997. sl week of partial unemployment, which 

(ae eee vam 160.00; '12 - 4 4 

Oklahoma_._-..___- | RCT ase 2 40. 00 6+| 484 2 , £20. 01 1 449.01 pages long = of oo gen nee 

Oregom............--..| }4.0---22-- noone oon 100. 00 6+) 50 . » 600. , includes only one-half of t. - 

Pennsylvania... oe ee 9 | 600 24| 613.00| 2,057.00 oe cs 

Rhode Island : 52-27 percent..---.----- 52. 00 ot] 650 26 * 600. 09 2, 400. 00 pendents’ allowance. In the District 

South Dakota... 48-22 percent............ . | 50. . 3 

fo... lek are oe 40.00 5-4 430 24 | *600.00| 2400.00 Of Columbia, claimants with the maxi- 

Utah_.................| Schedule in percent of | * 150.00 915 | 500 $20 | * 550.00 | * 2,200.00 mum weekly benefit who are not en- 

average State wages.® | 

Virginia__.___- " RTI LAT TT 6 | 320 16 , a0 1, 240. 01 titled to any dependents’ allowance 

Washington 25-31 percent............} 180.00 15 | 6! " ‘ ‘ - 

Wisconsin . _. ___| 34 weeks ofemployment_| 85. 50 9+ 689 26-+| 7650.13 |72.00.49 When totally unemployed may draw 

Wyoming. —_— |, eo 42. 00 6 500-620 20 | © 487.51 1, 950. 01 such allowances when partially un- 


1 Maximum potential benefits for claimants with 
minimum qualifying wages. (See table 1 for quali- 
fying wages.) In States noted, weeks for claimants 
with minimum weekly benefit will be greater than 
figure here for claimants whose weekly benefit is 
higher than the minimum because qualifying wages 
are concentrated largely or wholly in high quarter; 
see table 1 for minimum weekly benefit and divide 
into minimum potential benefits. In Arizona, 
Connecticut, the District of Columbia, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, and 
Wyoming, dependents’ allowances, being outside 
the duration formula, may add to potential benefits 
for claimants with minimum qualifying wages. 
See table 8 for additional weekly allowance. 

3 When 2 amounts are given, higher includes maxi- 
mum dependents’ allowances: same maximum 
with or without dependents’ allowances in Alaska 
and District of Columbia; no maximum augmented 
benefit given for Massachusetts since augmented 
weekly benefit is practically unlimited; see table 8. 

+ Annual-wage formula; amount shown for high 
quarter is 4 of required base-period wages. 
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4 Converted from days of unemployment. 

$ Statutory minimum. 

* Amount shown is \ of base-period wages. To 
obtain maximum potential annual benefits, claimant 
must have more than 4 times high-quarter wages 
necessary for maximum weekly benefit; see table 1. 

1 Figures given are based on highest average weekly 
wage in schedule ($42.01). High-quarter figure as- 
sumes 13 weeks of employment; base-period figure 
assumes the 30 weeks required for maximum dura- 
tion. 

’A claimant eligible for the minimum benefit 
amount may draw all benefits due in 1 and a fraction 
weeks because when benefits are 50 cents to $3 a 
week, total benefits are paid at rate of $3 a week. 

* Maximum potential benefits of $150 for 16 percent 
of average State wages to $500 for 100 percent are not 
increased by cost-of-living allowance that raises 
weekly benefits; hence, weeks of duration are re- 
duced. Statutory minimum is 15 weeks. Qualify- 
ing wages shown are for benefit years beginning 
on and after Apr. 1, 1950, based on 1949 average 
wages. 


employed. 

Relation of dependents’ allowances 
to duration of benefits.—In Alaska the 
maximum potential benefits in a ben- 
efit year are not increased for claim- 
ants with dependents’ allowances; 
when the weekly benefit is augmented, 
the number of weeks of benefits is de- 
creased. In the District of Columbia 
the maximum potential benefits for 
claimants entitled to the maximum 
weekly benefit amount are the same 
for claimants with or without depend- 
ents because the maximum weekly 
benefit for total unemployment is the 
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same with or without dependents. In 
the other States and for claimants 
eligible for less than the maximum in 
the District of Columbia the depend- 
ents’ allowances are added to the 
basic weekly benefit as long as it is 
payable; in Maryland, however, the 
dependents’ allowances are included 
in the benefit formula for duration 
purposes, and claimants with the 
maximum weekly benefit ($25) and 
maximum compensable dependents 
(four) can receive $33 weekly for 26 
weeks only if they have earned $3,432 
in the base period. In five States,” 
where full allowances for dependents 
are paid for weeks of partial benefits, 
the maximum potential benefits and 
allowances in a benefit year may be 
greater than the maximum augment- 
ed benefits for the maximum number 
of weeks of total unemployment pro- 
vided in the law. 


Waiting Period 


The trend toward shorter waiting 
periods continued in the 1949 enact- 
ments. Nevada joined Maryland in 
eliminating the waiting-period re- 
quirement, and Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Ohio, and Wyoming reduced the wait- 
ing period from 2 weeks to 1 week. 
Four States” still require 2 weeks of 
initial waiting period; nine States” 
require 2 or more weeks of partial un- 
employment in lieu of 1 week of total 
unemployment; and Texas retains the 
requirement of additional waiting 
weeks during a benefit year if unem- 
ployment is intermittent. 

As a result of the 1949 legislation, 
93 percent of the covered workers are 
now covered by 45 laws that require 
1 week of total unemployment as an 
initial waiting period, 5 percent are 
in four States that require 2 weeks 
of total unemployment, and 2 percent 


" Arizona, Connecticut, Nevada, North 
Dakota, and Wyoming. 

"Colorado, Georgia, and Wisconsin, 2 
weeks of total or partial unemployment; 
Montana, 2 weeks of total unemployment. 

“ Alabama, Iowa, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Rhode Island, and 
Tennessee require 2 weeks of partial un- 
employment. In New Hampshire, 1 week 
of partial unemployment suffices if it is 
followed by a week of total unemploy- 
ment. In New York the 4 “effective days” 
which constitute the waiting period may 
be accumulated in 1, 2, 3, or 4 weeks. 





are in two States with no waiting- 
period requirement. 


Availability and Disqualifica- 
tion 

While potential benefits were in- 
creased in more than half the 
States, several States made it more 
difficult for individual claimants to 
draw benefits. 

Active search for work.—The trend 
continued toward statutory require- 
ments that claimants must not only 
be able to work and available for work 
but must also be “actively seeking 
work.” Seven States added such 
provisions; in Vermont and Wisconsin 
the requirement is discretionary with 
the agency; in Colorado, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Maine, and Ohio, it is mandatory. 
Maryland changed its “actively seek- 
ing work” provision from a require- 
ment for eligibility for any week’s 
benefits to a 10-week disqualification. 
These amendments bring to 22 the 
States with statutory provisions re- 
quiring an active search for work.” 

Disqualification for special 
causes. — Nebraska, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee added 
a disqualification for fraudulent mis- 
representation to obtain or increase 
benefits, making 33 States with such 
provisions. Five States (Arkansas, 
California, Maine, Utah, and Wash- 
ington) increased the disqualification 
imposed for this cause. 

Arkansas, Illinois, Kansas, and Ver- 
mont added a special disqualification 
for unemployment due to pregnancy; 
and Arkansas and [Illinois added, 
while Wyoming deleted, a special dis- 
qualification for leaving work because 
of marital obligations. At the end of 
the sessions, 23 States had a special 
disqualification for unemployment 
due to pregnancy, 18 for marital ob- 
ligations, and 29 for one or both of 
these causes. 

Utah added a special disqualifica- 
tion for a discharge for gross miscon- 
duct, making 14 States with such pro- 
visions separate from the regular dis- 
qualification provision for a discharge 
for misconduct. 

Increased disqualification periods.— 
Six States increased disqualification 


“For further detail on this provision 
and others described in this section see 
Comparison of State Unemployment In- 
surance Laws, op. cit., chapter IV. 


maximum 
duration provisions in State unem- 
ployment insurance laws, 1948 and 
1949 


Table 5.—Summary of 


Number of States with speci- 
fied maximum 


Maximum weeks of 


benefits 1948, 


States All form able 


Total number of 
States....... 51 51 15 36 


Siiiiedineses a 11 8 3 
el ose 23 21 ¢ 15 
Se Ae i) 7 ; 4 
on a 9 

J] 


periods for one or more of the major 
causes (voluntary leaving, discharge 
for misconduct, and refusal of suit- 
able work). Arkansas changed the 
period from the week of the disquali- 
fying act plus 1-5 weeks additional to 
the week of the disqualifying act plus 
10 weeks of unemployment, for the 
three causes. Three States with var- 
iable disqualification up to the max- 
imum duration of benefits increased 
the disqualification period when they 
increased the potential duration of 
benefits. In Colorado the maximum 
disqualification period for the three 
major causes is 20 weeks; in South 
Carolina, for a discharge for miscon- 
duct, 18 weeks; and in Texas, 24 weeks 
for voluntary leaving and discharge 
for misconduct and 12 weeks for re- 
fusal of suitable work, with manda- 
tory reduction of benefits for all 
causes. Illinois changed from a var- 
iable 3-7 week disqualification for 
voluntary leaving to a flat disquali- 
fication of 6 weeks for which the 
claimant has registered for work. 
Ohio increased the disqualification for 
a discharge for just cause in connec- 
tion with the work from 3 weeks to 
the week of the discharge plus 4 weeks 
but decreased the mandatory reduc- 
tion of benefits from 6 weeks to 3 
weeks. 

Vermont limited good cause for 
voluntary leaving to causes attributa- 
ble to the employer. Eighteen States 
now have such provisions. 

Countertrend toward less strict eli- 
gibility or disqualification provi- 
sions.—During the same sessions, nine 
States relaxed the conditions for eligi- 
bility for benefits in one or more ways. 
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Vermont modified its able-to-work re- 
quirement by providing that claimants 
who become disabled after qualifying 
for benefits may continue eligible as 
long as no work, suitable but for the 
disability, is offered and refused. 
Idaho, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, 
and Tennessee had earlier adopted 
similar provisions. 

Colorado amended its voluntary 
quit provision so that good personal 
cause as well as good cause “attribut- 
able to the employer” may prevent 
disqualification for voluntary leaving. 
Alabama liberalized the voluntary 
leaving provision, eliminating dis- 
qualifications under certain specified 
conditions in case of sickness and for 
students. Wisconsin also liberalized 
the voluntary leaving provision by 
providing that, when a claimant ac- 
cepts new work which he could have 
refused with good cause and leaves 
for the same good cause within 10 
weeks, he may if otherwise eligible 
draw benefits based on previous em- 
ployment. 

Washington decreased the period of 
disqualification for voluntary leaving 
and discharge for misconduct from 
a variable 5-10 weeks to a flat 5 
weeks. South Dakota reduced from 
5 weeks to 1 week its minimum dis- 
qualification for a discharge for mis- 
conduct and a refusal of suitable work, 
while retaining the maximum dis- 
qualification of 10 weeks for these two 
causes, and added that weeks of dis- 
qualification must be weeks of un- 
employment for which claims are filed. 
Ohio reduced its disqualification for 
voluntary leaving from the duration 
of the unemployment and until the 
claimant has been reemployed and 
has earned at least four times his 
weekly benefit amount to the week of 


quitting plus 4 weeks, but added a 
mandatory reduction of 3 weeks’ ben- 
efits. Tennessee reduced its disquali- 
fication for discharge for gross mis- 
conduct from a cancellation of bene- 
fit rights for the quarter in which the 
act occurred and the 4 succeeding 
quarters to postponement of benefits 
for a period of 12-52 weeks following 
the act. 

New Hampshire and Pennsylvania 
amended their provisions concerning 
disqualification on account of a labor 
dispute. Both limited disqualification 
for a stoppage of work by eliminating 
a labor dispute due to lock-out as a 
cause of disqualification. 

Disqualifying income.—Seven States 
changed their provisions for dis- 
qualifying claimants for weeks in 
which they receive specified types of 
income. Arkansas, Hawaii, Rhode 
Island, and Tennessee repealed the 
disqualification for the receipt of old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits, 
and Maryland, New Hampshire, and 
Texas, for the receipt of an employ- 
er’s pension. Arkansas, however, 
added as disqualifying income wages 
in lieu of notice and an employer’s 
pension. 

By the end of the 1949 sessions, only 
six States had disqualifications limited 
to voluntary leaving, discharge for 
misconduct, refusal of suitable work, 
and labor dispute. Twenty-two States 
now cancel or reduce benefit rights 
in case of disqualification for one or 
more of the three major causes; 16 
States cancel or reduce benefit rights 
in case of disqualification for one or 
more of the special causes. Only 13 
States have no provision for cancella- 
tion or reduction of benefits under 
some disqualifying circumstances. 


Table 6.—Number of States with specified maximum basic weekly benefit and 





maximum weeks of benefits for total unemployment, 1949 


Total 
num- 
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Maximum weeks of benefits 


states 


Total number of States 51 l 
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Maximum basic weekly benefit 


——- : a 
$15 | $18 $20 | $22 ($22. 50/$22.75) $24 $25 $26 | $27 


Table 7.—Changes in maximum po- 
tential benefits, 1949 legislation 


Augmented 
benefits ! 


Basic 
benefits 





State | | 
1949 | Prior | 1949 | Prior 
amend-| provi- | amend-| provi- 
| ment | sion | ment | sion 











| 

i. ees fe ee $312 |-----== 
Arkansas _. ---| $352; 320) pissin 
Colorado-...._....- 061 @p1.%.lacmee 
Connecticut. - .___- 624 528; 27936 | $792 
Delaware.......| 650} 306 |-..-.... ea a. 
Illinois #__.____ -| $650] 620 }........ S occaligia 
a Se dd eS 
Sas a | | een eee 
Maine..........| 60), @04:cf ee 
PS eT 858 |___ sla 
| | | | 
Massachusetts : ~onnaane| 575 () | 575 
Michigan..._______ "980 | 400} 2 640 | 560 
Minnesota.._______| 625 , ea ex. 
Montana..___.__.__ «Bae | eR cE. 
Nebraska__..______| 400 SS: ter 
Nevada.........| 650| 400) 962] 6520 
New Hampshire___| 575 ff mele 
North Carolina ____} 500 | RS Bites 
North Dakota_..__|__-..-.-| 400 ry eet oe 
6 ia "650 | 402) 780 |------- 
Oklahoma. ._______ 484 360 af Rae a 
Oe Se 650 | 400 BS btsis 
Pennsylvania_____. 600 | 480 candela 
Tennessee ee 400 | 7) a Se 
eS ae | ee ee 
LC = ae 
West Virginia______| 575 PS: Set 
Wisconsin_._.______ De | 9 SR: be 
Wyoming 4____..___ 500 400 





1 Assuming weeks of total unemployment only; 
except in Michigan and Ohio, weeks of partial un- 
employment could increase augmented benefits in 
a benefit year (see table 8). In Maryland, additional 
base-period wages would be required. 

2 Increase due to increase in weeks of benefits in 
Connecticut and in basic benefits in Michigan. 

3 Effective only for benefit years beginning on and 
after Jan. 1, 1950 (Wyoming); for uniform benefit 
year beginning Apr. 1, 1950 (Illinois). 

4 Limited only by average weekly wage and by 
number of dependent children; claimant with 13 
children under age 18 and average weekly wage of 
$51 could draw $1,173 in a benefit year. 


Disparities in Benefits for Same 
Wage Credits 


Most unemployment insurance laws 
have been amended at least once every 
2 years since they were enacted in the 
years 1935-37." No two State laws 
were exactly alike in the beginning, 
and the differences are increased by 
amendments from year to year. The 
current differences in benefit pro- 
visions are shown, in part, in tables 
1 and 4, which report the differences 
from State to State in minimum and 
maximum weekly and annual benefits 
and in the qualifying wages for such 
benefits. The diversities are empha- 
sized in table 9, which shows the dif- 


‘Ss For earlier statements of differences in 
State laws, see Ruth Reticker, “State Un- 
employment Compensation Laws of 1945,” 
Social Security Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 18— 
20, and “Variations in Benefit Rights 
Under State Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Laws,” June 1942, pp. 4-11. 
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Table 8.—Provisions for dependents’ 


allowances in 11 State laws, as of 


























December 1949 
| 
| Minimum | Maximum | nnn = | 
weekly weekly | pun | ponefits in 
Weekly | Denedit benefit | allow- | benefit year 
State ance | Limitations on weekly | — 
per de- allowances | partial | With 
pend- ‘Basic, M@Xi- | Basic, Maxi- | bene- ut | With 
ent ibene-| bene- | “fits | de- | de 
Ot |“ince | Mt | “ance | pend- | Fonts 
ents | 
7” Re RY ” | 
pS $2-5 | Total allowances not & $5 | $25 | $15 | | Yes._.| $625 | $625 
more than 60 percent | 
of weekly benefit 
|} gmount. | | | 
MS cicntowen 2 | %------.-----------.--- 5 6| 2| 6| Yes...| 20] 1312 
Connecticut _. ....- 3/1 weekly _ benefit 8 | 4) m4} 12| Yes...| 624 | 1936 
amount. } 
ee ae 21 _ a 6 3 20 70) Yes... 400 2 400 
Maryland__........ 1D Wipe cenencecnsenegpepene 6 8 25 8| Yes.._.| 650| 4858 
Massachusetts = 2 | Augmented benefit not 6| 404 25 | 12-(*) | Yes_-- 575 | (‘) 
more than average | 
weekly wage.‘ 
Michigan - 1-2 | Schedule $1-$8........--. 6 1 24 8|Not..| 480 640 
Nevada_____._____. 3 | $12 but augmented bene- ‘04 | 25 12| Yes..-| 650 | 1962 
| fit not more than 6 
percent of high-quar- 
ter wages. 
noha Dakota.... 2 | Schedule $2-$6.........-. 5 2 20 Yes__. 400 | 1520 
ee 2.50 | $5_- ee 5| 25) 5| Yes...| 650/ 780 
wyocing saonnmining 3 | $6 but augmented bene- 7] 0-3 25 Yes.... 500; 1620 
fit not more than 8 
percent of high-quar- | 
ter wages. 
' 




















1 Assuming maximum weeks of total unemploy- 
ment; weeks of — om loyment could increase 


this amount, because wance is d for each 
week of ial aot Lee in Maryland, de- 
pends on See footnote 3. 


? Same maximum weekly ‘benefit amount with or 
without dependents’ allowance. 
ents’ allowances included within the 
enue formula. Claimant with maximum week- 
and maximum allowance may receive full 
26 weeks of benefits if he has base-period wages of 
$3,432. Lena reduced for other claimants with 


dependents’ allowances. 

4 Average weekly wage figured as ‘4s of 2 highest 
quarters’ Lf or m of P= oa if no ay in 
second quarter. lowance as 


ferent benefits allowed from State to 
State for the same amounts of base- 
period and high-quarter wages in 
terms of five hypothetical claimants. 
These hypothetical claimants have 
high-quarter wages progressing from 
$200 to $850. Their base-period wages 
range from twice the high-quarter 
wages of the claimant with lowest 
assumed wages ($400) to maximum 
taxable wages ($3,000) that are equal 
to more than 3% times the high- 
quarter wages of the claimant with 
highest hypothetical high-quarter 
wage. In the States with annual- 
wage formulas, the base-period wages 
alone determine both weekly benefit 
amounts and maximum potential 
duration of benefits. 

In a few States, it was necessary to 
make certain assumptions concerning 
the distribution of wages in the quar- 
ters of the base period in order to 
compute benefits payable. By the 
terms of the hypothetical wages, all 


4e of 2 quarters’ wages of $37.50 (4 of qualifying 
wage) up to 2 quarters of $119.99 (maximum high- 
quarter wages for minimum weekly benefit amount). 
Maximum allowance fi as 3 of $480 (minimum 
high-quarter and qualifying wages for maximum 
weekly benefit amount) and of $3,000 (maximum 
taxable wages). Maximum potential benefits in 
benefit year include dependents’ ailowances for each 
week of benefits; highest amount paid thus far is at 
rate of $51 per week or $1,173 per benefit year. 

5 Dependents’ allowance considered part of weekly 
benefit amount. Partially unemployed claimant 
pee 44 weekly benefit amount, and therefore, only 

dependents’ allowance. 

m, Depending on high-quarter wages of claimant 
qualifying for minimum weekly benefit. 


claimants have wages in at least 2 
quarters, as required in 10 States. It 
is assumed that they all have wages 
in 3 quarters, as required in Missouri. 
Although Missouri has an 8-quarter 
base period, it is assumed that these 
claimants’ wages were earned in the 
last 4 quarters, and their benefits have 
been computed on these wage credits 
alone; had these wages been dupli- 
cated in the prior year, all these 
claimants would have had maximum 
potential benefits in the benefit year 
instead of the weeks reported in 
table 9. 

In Michigan and Wisconsin the 
weekly benefit amount depends on 
the average weekly wages, and dura- 
tion of benefits depends on the 
number of weeks worked. For the 
purposes of table 9, it was assumed 
that the high quarter represents 13 
weeks of work, and that all the base- 
period wages were earned at the same 
rate. Had other assumptions been 





made, the entries for these States 
would have been different, but the 
maximum potential benefits would be 
only slightly affected. For example, 
if Claimant A had averaged $15.30 a 
week in the high quarter (as assumed 
in the table), but had worked at $10 
a week for 20 more weeks, he would 
have been eligible under the Michigan 
law for weekly benefits of $8 for 20 
weeks instead of $10 for 1742 weeks. 
On the other hand, if he had worked 
at higher pay for fewer weeks but not 
less than 14 weeks, his weekly benefit 
would have been higher and his weeks 
of benefits would have been reduced 
accordingly. Ohio requires an indi- 
vidual to have had 14 weeks of em- 
ployment and $240 in wages during 
his base period to be eligible for bene- 
fits. It is not necessary to assume 
any specified number of weeks of em- 
ployment in the high quarter; it is as- 
sumed that each claimant has at least 
14 weeks within the base period. In- 
asmuch as Indiana and Minnesota re- 
quire recent employment experience 
in terms of specified amounts of 
wages in the last 2 quarters of the 
base period, it is assumed that the 
wages of each hypothetical claimant 
include such recent wages. 

Two low-wage claimants.—A is a 
claimant with high-quarter wages 
approximating the amount earned by 
not more than 5 percent of the claim- 
ants in all States in 1948. His base- 
period earnings of $400, twice his 
high-quarter earnings, make him an 
insured worker in all States except 
Washington, which requires at least 
$600. His $200 high-quarter wages 
($15 a week if he has steady employ- 
ment in that quarter) entitle him to 
the State’s minimum weekly benefits 
of $8 in Connecticut and Nevada, $10 
in four States, and $15 in Oregon. In 
43 States with minimum statutory 
weekly benefits of 50 cents to $10, A’s 
weekly benefit would vary from $7 in 
Maine to $14 in Utah with the cur- 
rent adjustment to the cost of living 
In the 50 States, Claimant A would be 
entitled to weekly benefits of less 
than $9 in 20 States, of $9 in seven 
States, $10 in 17 States, and more 
than $10 in six States. 

In 11 States a claimant like A would 
be entitled to dependents’ allowances 
if he had dependents of the types de- 
scribed earlier. His maximum allow- 
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Table 9.—Weekly benefit amount for total unemployment and maximum potential benefits in a oe _— for five 
hypothetici al claimants with specified high-quarter and base-period wages, by State, December 1 





Claimant A: High-quar- Claimant B: High-quar- Claimant C: High-quar- Cc laimant D: High-quar- | | Claimant E: High-quar- 
ter wages of $200 and ter wages of $325 and | ter wages of $475 and |_ ter wages of $650 and ter wages of $850 and 
base-period wages of | base-period wages of | base-period wages of | base-period wages of base-period wages of 




























































$400 | $750 | $1,300 | $2, , 
State Mi aximum poten-} Maximum poten-| Maximum poten- | Maximum poten-| | Maximum poten- 
Weekly |__ il —. * | Weekly _ tial benefits | Weekly | tial benefits _ Weekly | _tial benefits __lweekly |_ _tial benefits 
benefit benefit | benefit benefit | benefit 
| Dura- | Dura- | Dura- Dura- | Dura- 
amount 4 mount! tion lamount Amount| tion |®™°"Dt | amount! tion |#™ount jAmount | tion jamount jAmount| tion 
(weeks) | (weeks) (w eeks) | (weeks) (weeks) 
——— - - — — -— _——_— | —_-_—— ee] eee — | ————_ —_———- | 
Basic benefit j | | 
Alabama. $8.00) $133.00 16+/ $12.00 $240.00/ **20 | $18.00) $360.00) **20 /|**$20.00/**$400.00/ **20 /|**$20.00'**$400.00) **20 
Alaska... 10. 00 134. 00 13+ 17. 00 250. 00 14+-| 24.00' 434.00 18+/| **25.00) **625.00) **25 **25. 00) **625.00) **25 
Arizona... 10. 00 120.00} U 12 | 17. 00 204.00, U 12 **20. 00) **240.00, U 12 | **20.00) **240.00| U 12 **20.00| **240.00| U 12 
Arkansas... ; 9.00) 135.00 15 | 14.00) 224.00) **16 | 19.00/ 304.00) **16 | **22.00) **352.00| **16 | **22.00) **352.00) **16 
California.....-- 11.00) 200.00 18+ 17.00| 375.00 22+-| 22.00; 572.00) **26 | **25.00) **650.00) **26 | **25.00) **650.00) °*26 
Colorado... 8.00! 133.33 16+| 13.00) 250.00 19+} 19.00) 380.00) **20 | **22.75| **455.00/ **20 | **22.75) **455.00) **20 
Connecticut. E *8.00) 110.00 13+ 13.00} 190. 00] 14+| 18.00} 330. 00) 18+| **24.00} 510. 00) 21+) **24.00) **624.00) ** 
Delaware 8.00 100. 00 12+ 13. 00 187. 50 14+ 19.00} 325.00 17+| **25. 00 500. 00 20 **25.00) **650.00| **26 
District of Columbia 9. 00 180.00) **20 15.00 300.00) **20 | **20.00) **400.00; **20 **20. 00) **400.00/ **20 | **20.00) **400. 00} **20 
Florida_.....--- ae 10. 00 100. 00 10 14. 00 188. 00 3+); **15.00 **240, 00} **16 | **15. 00) **240. 00) **16 | **15.00) **240. 00) ee 
Georgia..---- 8.00) 128.00) U 16 14.00 224.00! U 16 **18. 00 +288. 00| U 16 | **18.00) **288.00} U 16 | **18.00| **288.00| U 16 
Hawaii___. 8.00) 160.00) U 20 13.00) 260.00) U 20 19.00 380.00) U 20 | °*25.00) **500.00) U 20 | **25 00} **500.00/ U 20 
Idaho onan # *10. 00 120. 00 12 15. 00 180. 00 12 19.00} 304. 00) 16 **20. 00) **400. 00 **20 **20.00| **400.00) **20 
Illinois ' *10.00| 170.00 17 16.50| 275.00} 16+ 24.00! 440.00] 18+] **25.00/ **650.00| **26 | **25.00] **650.00| **26 
Indiana 2 8. 00 100. 00 12+ 13. 00 187 00/ 14+} 19.00] 325.00) 17+| **20.00| **400.00| **20 | **20.00) **400.00] **20 
lowa 10. 00 133. 33 13+ 16. 25 250. 00} 15+| **22.50) 433.33) 19+-| **22. 50) **450.00) **20 **22. 50| **450.00) **20 
Kansas 8. 00 134. 00} 16+ 12. 00 250. 00 19+ 19. 00 380.00) **20 **25. 00) **500.00) **20 **25.00) **500.00) **20 
Kentucky * F 9. Of 198.00; U 22 12.00} 264. 00) U 22 | 17.00} 374.00) U 22 | **20.00) **440.00) U 22 | **20.00) **440.06) U 22 
Louisiana -. 10. OF 134. 00 134 17.00 250. 00 14+} 24. 00 434. 00) 18+] **25.00) **500.00) **20 **95 00! **500.00| **20 
Maine 3______- ; 7. Of 140.00} U 20 10.00} 200.00} U 20 | 16.00} 320,00} U 20 | 20.00) beeps U 20 | **25.00) **500.00| U 20 
Maryland 8. Of 100. 00 124 13. 00 188. 00} 14+| 18.00} 325.00 18+} **25.00) 500. 00) 20 **25.00| **650.00; **26 
Massachusett 11.00 120. 00 10+ 17. 00 225, 00) 134 24.00) 390.00) 16+| **25 00) **575.00) **23 **25.00) **575.00) **23 
Michigan ¢ 10.00} 175.00 17%| 16.00} 320.00) *%*20 22.00} 440.00) **20 | **24.00) **480.00) **20 | **24.00| **480.00) **20 
Minnesota *__ .. 11. 00 165. 00 15 15.00) 270.00 18 19.00; 361.00 19 | 22.00) 462.00 21 **25. 00) **625.00) %*°25 
Mississippi 8. 00 128.00) U 16 13. 00 208.00) U 16 19.00; 304.00) U 16 | **20 00| **320.00/ U 16 | **20.00| **320.00| U 16 
Missouri 8. 00 100. 00} 12+ 13. 00 187. 50} 14+ 19. 00 325. 00) 17+| **20.00| **400, 00| **20 **20. 00) **400.00) **20 
Montana 9. OF 162.00) U 18 15. 00 270.00! U 18 **20. 00! **360.00] U 18 | **20 00) **360.00) U 18 **20. 00) **360.00} U 18 
Nebraska : 8. 00 132. 00 16! 14. 00 252. 00) 18 **20. 00) **400. 00} *°20 | **20.00) **400. 00} **20 **20. 00) **400.00) **20 
Nevada “8. Of 134. 00 164 13. 00 250. 00| 194 19. 00 434. 00} 22+} **25. 00) #650. 00) **26 **25.00) **650.00) **26 
New Hampshire 9. Of 207.00! U 23 12.00} 276.00) U 23 18.00) 414.00) U 23 | **25.00) **575.00) U 23 **25.00) **575.00| U 23 
New Jersey 10.00) 134.00} 13+] 15.00] 250.00} —16+4/ **22.00| 434.00) 19+] **22.00] **572.00| **26 | **22.00| **572.00| **26 
New Mexico 8. Of 160.00} **20 13.00} 260.00) **20 19.00; 380.00) **20 | **20.00) **400.00) **20 |, **20.00) **400.00) **20 
New York *10.00! *260.00! U 26 14.00} 364.00! U 26 | 21.00! 546.00) U 26 **26.00| **676.00| U 26 **26. 00! **676. 00) U 26 
North Carolina 8 50 170.00; U 20 | 12. 30 250.00) U 20 | 16. 00 320.00; U 20 | 21.00) 420.00) U 20 **25.00) **500.00) U 20 
North Dakota 1. OF 180.00! U 20 15. 00 300.00} U 20 | **20.00) **400.00) U 20 | **20.00| **400.00) U 20 **20. 00} **400.00} U 20 
Ohio 11.00 267. 00 24+/| 16.00 416.00) **26 | 21.00! 546 00! **26 | **25.00) **650.00) **26 **25.00) **650.00) **26 
Oklahoma 10. 134. 00 13+} 17.00 250. 00 144 **22. 00 434. 00) 19+ **22.00) **484.00| **22 **22.00) **484.00) **22 
Oregon 3 ° ”) *100.00 6+) 16.00 180, 00} 114 19. 00 320. 00) 16+} 22.00} 500.00 22+] **25.00! **650.00} *°*2 
Pennsylvania *8. 00 112. 00 14 | 13.00 221. 00} 17 | 19.00) 380. 00} 20 | **25.00| 575.00 23 **25. 00) **600.00) **24 
Rhode Island *10. 00 130. 00 13 16. 00 208. 00 13 | 24. 00 364 nad 5+) **25.00) 546.00) 21+| **25.00) **650.00) **26 
South Carolina 10. 00 120.00! U 18 16. 00 288.00' U 18 | **20.00) **360.00| U 18 00} **360.00| U 18 **20.00) **360.00} U 18 
South Dakota 10.00} 120.00) 12 15.00} 180.00 12 | **20.00} 300.00) 5 00} **400.00) **20 | **20.00) **400.00) **20 
Tennesses 8. 00 160.001 U 20 | 13.00 260.00) U 20 | 19. 00 380.00) U 20 20.00} **400.00) U 20 °°20. 00) **400.00| U 20 
Texas R. Ox 80, 00 10 | 13.00 150. 00 11+} 19. 00 260. 00 13+| **20.00) 400.00) 20 **20.00; **480.00) **24 
Utah ¢ 14 210. 00 "15 | 21.00 315. 00 *15 | °*25.00 400. 00 16 | 00) 475. 00) 19 **25.00) **500.00) **% 
Vermont 10. 00 200.00) U 20 14. 00 280.00) U 20 19. 00 380.00) U 20 25.00) **500. 00! U @ **25. 00) **500.00) U 20 
V irgit ia a 00 96, 00 12 13. 00 182. 00 14 | 19. 00 304.00) **16 00} **320. 00] **16 **20.00) **°320.00) *°*16 
Washington I Inel Inel 11.00 176. 00 16 | 17. 00 374. 00) 22 00 624. 00) **26 **25. 00) **650.00) **26 
West Virginia ). OF 207.00) U 23 12.00} 276.00) U 23 | 17.00} 391.00) U 23 21.00) 483.00} U 23 | **25.00) **575.00) U 23 
Wisconsin ¢ 10. 00 175. 00 17% 14.00 280), 00 20 | 19. 00 456. 00 24 25. 00 662.50} **26% **26. 00) *°689.00) **2614 
Wyoming 10. 00 100. 00 10 17.00 187. 00 11 | 24. 00 336. 00! 14 **25.00) **500.00| **20 | **25.00) **500.00) **% 
Basic benefit plus marin | | 
allowances for dependents | 
Alaska * 16. 0 134. 00 8+ 28. 00 250. 00 SE 39. 00 434. 00) 11+) **40.00, **625. 00) 15+) **40. 00) **625. 00 15+- 
Arizona 16. 00 192.00) U 12 23. 00 276.00| U 12 | **26.00) **312.00/ U 12 | **26.00) **312.00) U 12 **26. 00) **312.00) U 12 
Connecticut 12.00 166. 00 134 19. 50 287. 50 144+ 27. 00 501. 00} 18+-| **36. 00 774. 00} 21+-| **36.00) *°936.00) **26 
District of Columbia 12. 00 240.00! **20 18. 00 360.00; **20 **20.00 **400. 00) — **20. 00) **400.00) **20 **20. 00; **400.00| **20 
Maryland § 16. 00 100. 00 64 21.00 188. 00 8&4 26. 00 325. 00 12+-| **33.00 500. 00 750. 00 22+- 
Massachusetts § 1 ) 175. 00 10+ 25.00) 337.00 13+ 37.00! 611.06 16+ 50.00; 1, 150. 00) 1,173.00) **23 
Michigan 14.00 245. 00 17! 23. 00 460.00) **20 30.00! 600.00) **20 **32.00' **640. 00 | **640.00) **20 
Nevada 12. 00 202. 00 16+ 20. 00 390. 00 19+- 29. 00 664. 00) 22+-| **37.00) **962. 00) **962.00| **26 
North Dakota W 2n.00' U 20 21. 00 420.00, U 20 **26.00 **520.00)' U 20 **26. 00) **520. 00) **520.00' U 20 
Ohio 16. 0 392. 00 24+ 21.00 546.00) *°*26 26. 00 676.00) **26 **30.00 **780. 00 **780.00| **26 
Wyoming § 16.00 160.00 10 23.00 253.00 ll 30.00, 420.00 14 | **31.00 **620. 00 **620.00; **20 
* Indicates minimum weekly benefit amount, minimum potential annual 6 Bene fits are figured on present cost-of-living adjustment above naaeiad scale 
benefits, or minimum vw of benefits for total unemployment of $5-20; weeks of duration are correspondingly reduced below the normal maxi- 
** Indicates maximum weekly benefit amount, maximum potential annual mum of 25 weeks. 
benefits, or maximum weeks of benefits, other than uniform duration. 7 Represents benefits with allowance for maximum compensable dependents 
U Indicates unifor lurat fo ble claimants at each level. 
Inel. Indicates ineligibilit basis of qualifying wages. §In Alaska and Maryland, maximum weeks of benefits for each claimant are 
Effective uniform benefit year beginning Apr. 1, 1950 reduced by payment of dependents’ allowances. In Massachusetts, where aug- 
? Assuming $150 wage cred n last 2 quarters of base period; otherwise, claim- mented benefits are limited to average weekly wage in 2 highest quarters of base 
ints would be ineligible period, it is assumed that high-quarter wages prevail in next higher quarter also; 
3 Annual-wage formula h-quarter wages not used in computing weekly result gives allowance for 3 dependents for claimant A, 4 dependents for claimant 
benefit amount B, 7 dependents for claimant C, 13 dependents for claimant D, but for A, C, and 
‘Average weekly-w formula; benefits are figured on further assumption D only half allowance for the last dependent; same assumption would give claim- 
that the high quarter represents 13 weeks of employment and all base-period ant E an allowance for 21 dependent children under age 18, but assumption is 
employment was at the same ave wage made that he has only 13 such dependents. In Wyoming, dependents’ al- 
' Base period of 8 quarter If in preceding 4 quarters wages were equal to lowances effective with benefit years beginning on or after Jan. 1, 1950. 
wages assumed for 4 quarters, maximum potential benefits in a benefit year 
would be increased to maximum weeks specified in law 
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ance would vary from $3 to $8, de- 
pending on the State’s formula; his 
basic benefits of $8 to $11 would be 
increased to $12 in three States, $13 
in one, $14 in one, and $16 in six. 

If A remained unemployed and eli- 
gible, he could draw benefits for from 
6+ weeks in Oregon to 26 weeks in 
New York. In 20 States he would be 
entitled to 10 but less than 15 weeks; 
in 16 States, to 15 but less than 20 
weeks; in 12, to 20 but less than 25 
weeks. Among the States in which 
duration is computed on the basis of 
the individual’s wages, he would be 
eligible for the statutory minimum 
duration of 15 weeks in Utah, and for 
the maximum potential duration of 
20 weeks in the District of Columbia 
and New Mexico. In Alaska and 
Maryland he would have his poten- 
tial weeks of benefits reduced if he 
drew dependents’ allowances. 

The most that a claimant like A 
could draw in a benefit year would 
vary from $80 in Texas to $267 in Ohio. 
In Virginia such benefits would be $96; 
in 29 States, $100 but less than $150; 
in 13 States, $150 but less than $200; 
in five States, $200 but less than $250; 
in New York, $260. In Alaska and 
Maryland, A’s maximum potential 
benefits would be the same whether he 
had any dependents or not. In the 
other nine States with such allow- 
ances, his basic benefits of $100 to $267 
would be increased to a range of $160 
to $392. 

Claimant B has high-quarter wages 
of $325 (an average of $25 per week) 
and base-period wages of $750, pro- 
portionately more outside the high 
quarter than A. Such a claimant 
would be an insured worker in all 
States. His basic weekly benefit 
amount would vary from $10 in Maine 
to $21 in Utah with its cost-of-living 
allowance. In the largest number of 
States (15), it would be $13, and in the 
median State, $14. 

B’s maximum weeks of benefits 
would vary from 11 in Wyoming to 26 
in New York. In 18 States his maxi- 
mum duration would be less than 15 
weeks; in 17 States, more than 20 
weeks; in the median State, 18 weeks. 
In the States with individual duration, 
B would have the statutory minimum 
duration (15 weeks) in Utah and the 
maximum duration in Alabama, Ar- 
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kansas, the District of Columbia, 
Michigan, New Mexico, and Ohio. 

B’s maximum potential benefits in 
a benefit year vary from $150 in Texas 
to $416 in Ohio. In 23 States the 
maximum would be less than $250; in 
seven States, more than $300; in the 
median State, $250. 

Dependents’ allowances may in- 
crease B’s weekly benefit ($13 to $17) 
by $3 to $11, so that his augmented 
weekly benefit would be $18 to $28. 
They may increase his maximum po- 
tential benefits from a range of $187 
to $416 to a range of $253 to $546 in 
the nine States where potential bene- 
fits are increased by dependents’ 
allowances. 

The middle claimant.—Claimant C 
has high-quarter wages of $475 (an 
average of $36 a week if it was a 
quarter of full employment) and base- 
period wages of $1,300. For the coun- 
try as a whole, his high-quarter wages 
are below the average. His weekly 
benefit would vary from $15 in Flor- 
ida to $25 in Utah. In the largest 
number of States (19) he would be 
eligible for $19; in 11 States, for less 
than $19, and in 21 States, for $20 
to $25. In 13 States he would be eli- 
gible for the State’s maximum weekly 
benefit of $15 to $25. 

C’s maximum weeks of benefits in 
a benefit year would vary from 12 in 
Arizona to 26 in New York. Only in 
23 States would he be entitled to bene- 
fits for 20 weeks or more. In 12 
States with individual duration his 
maximum duration would be the 
State’s maximum of 16 to 26 weeks. 

C’s maximum potential basic bene- 
fits would vary from $240 in Arizona 
and Florida to $572 in California. In 
18 States his maximum potential 
benefits would be less than $350; in 
16 States, $350 but less than $400; in 
17 States, $400 or more. In eight 
States where he would be eligible for 
the State’s maximum weekly benefit 
amount and maximum weeks of bene- 
fits, his benefits would vary from $240 
to $400. However, in 13 States where 
he would not be entitled to the State’s 
maximum potential benefits, he would 
be entitled to more than $400. 

With maximum compensable de- 
pendents, Claimant C’s weekly bene- 
fit would be increased by $5 to $15 in 
10 States; in the District of Columbia 
he would get the same maximum ($20) 
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with or without dependents. 
10 States his basic benefits would 
range from $18 to $24; his augmented 
benefits, from $26 to $39. His maxi- 
mum potential benefits in a benefit 
year would not be increased, and his 
potential weeks of benefits would be 
decreased in Alaska and Maryland. 
In the other eight States his maxi- 
mum potential benefits would be in- 
creased from a range of $240 to $546 
in basic benefits to a range of $312 
to $676 in augmented benefits. 

Two high-wage claimants.—Claim- 
ant D is a comparatively high-wage 
claimant; only a third of the covered 
workers had higher wages in their 
high quarter in 1948. His high-quar- 
ter wages are $650, or $50 a week; his 
base-period wages of $2,000 represent 
more than 3 quarters of full-time 
work. He would be entitled to basic 
weekly benefits varying from $15 in 
Florida to $26 in New York; in the 
median State to $22. In 44 States he 
would get the State maximum; in 
most of these States with a high- 
quarter formula, the State maximum 
reduces his benefit amount as com- 
puted. In six States with annual- 
wage formulas and maximum weekly 
benefits of $25, D’s annual earnings 
of $2,000 would entitle him to only 
$20, $21, or $22. In Wisconsin, with 
the assumptions stated on page 20, D’s 
average weekly wage of $50 a week 
would give him weekly benefits of $25, 
$1 less than the State maximum. 

Because of the variety of State 
formulas, Claimant D would be en- 
titled to weeks of benefits for total 
unemployment, varying from 12 in 
Arizona to 2642 in Wisconsin; in the 
median State, he would be entitled 
to 20 weeks. In nine States his maxi- 
mum duration would be less than 20 
weeks; in eight States more than 25. 

In 42 States, Claimant D would be 
entitled to maximum weeks of bene- 
fits. In six States with variable dura- 
tion and maximum duration of 25 
or 26 weeks, his base-period wages 
would entitle him to only 20, 21, or 22 
weeks; in Pennsylvania with a maxi- 
mum of 24 weeks, Claimant D could 
qualify for only 23 weeks, and in Utah 
with a maximum of 20, for only 19 
weeks. 

The maximum potential benefits to 
which Claimant D would be entitled 
would vary from $240 in Arizona and 
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Florida to $676 in New York. In eight 
States, these benefits would be less 
than $400; in 22 States, $500 or more; 
ind in eight of these 22 States, $600 
or more; in the median State, $480. 
In 37 States, Claimant D’s maximum 
potential basic benefits would be at 
the State’s maximum, with benefits 
ranging from $240 to $676. In the 
other 14 States he would miss the 
maximum potential benefits by $25 to 
$163. In these States, with maximum 
potential benefits ranging from $500 
to $689, D’s maximum potential bene- 
fits would range from $400 to $662.50. 

With maximum compensable de- 
pendents, Claimant D’s high-quarter 
wages would entitle him to the maxi- 
mum augmented benefits ($26 to $40) 
in nine States that provide such al- 
lowances. In Massachusetts, if his 
high-quarter wages were duplicated in 
a second quarter and if he had more 
than 12 dependent children under 
age 18, he would be entitled to aug- 
mented benefits of $50 per week. In 
eight States his maximum potential 
benefits would be increased from a 
range of $240 to $650 to a range of 
$312 to $1,150; in Maryland and 
Alaska, with maximum weekly de- 
pendents’ allowances, his weeks of 
benefits would be reduced to 15-+-. 

E is a high-wage claimant with the 
maximum taxable base-period wages 
($3,000) and high-quarter wages of 
$850. He is entitled to maximum basic 
weekly benefit, maximum statutory 
weeks of benefits, and maximum po- 
tential benefits in the benefit year in 
all States. Hence the basic benefit 
entries for E are comparable to the 
maximum amounts indicated in tables 
1 and 4. 

With maximum compensable de- 
pendents, in 10 States E’s basic weekly 
benefit of $20 to $25 is increased by 
$5 to $15 or more to a range of $26 to 
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$40, and in nine States his potential 
benefits would be increased from $240 
to $656 to a range of $312 to $1,173. 
The $51 per week and $1,173 per year 
to which he would be entitled in Mas- 
sachusetts if he had 13 dependent 
children under age 18 are not the 
maximum payable under the law but 
the maximum paid thus far; if the 
number of his dependents was larger, 
his dependents’ allowances would be 
larger. In Alaska, dependents’ allow- 
ances would decrease Claimant E’s 
maximum potential weeks of benefits 
by increasing his weekly benefit 
amount without increasing his maxi- 
mum potential benefits. In Mary- 
land, Claimant E, with dependents, 
could receive only $75 more than if he 
had no dependents, since his maxi- 
mum potential augmented benefits are 
limited to ¥% of his base-period wages. 
Receipt of maximum weekly depend- 
ents’ allowances would reduce his 
weeks of benefits from 26 to 22+. 


Effect of Diversity 

It should be clear that the trend in 
State laws is not toward uniformity 
but toward greater and greater di- 
versity. Under the present State laws 
the maximum potential benefits for 
the lowest-wage claimant who quali- 
fies for benefits are greater in New 
York ($260) than the maximum basic 
benefits payable to any claimant in 
Arizona or Florida. Table 9 shows in- 
stance after instance where a claimant 
with the same wage credits may get 
more than twice as high basic weekly 
benefits, more than three times as 
much potential annual benefits, and 
more than four times as many weeks 
of benefits in the high State as in the 
low State. Furthermore, the “high” 
and “low” States cited above show 
that some State formulas give high 
benefits in one respect and low in an- 


other, or high at one level and low at 
another. 

In the field of disqualification, di- 
versities are as great. Aclaimant dis- 
qualified for voluntary leaving in 
Arizona may have his benefits post- 
poned for 4 weeks; in Colorado a 
claimant similarly situated may have 
a disqualification five times as long 
and in Texas six times as long and in 
addition have ali his wage credits for 
a year wiped out. 

Nor are the seeming inequities 
limited to claimants. An employer 
whose reserve is 7 percent of his an- 
nual or average annual pay roll is 
entitled to a contribution rate of 2.7 
in three States (Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and South Dakota) and toa 
rate of less than 1 percent in seven 
States.” If his reserve increases to 
10 percent of his pay roll he will be 
entitled to a contribution rate of 1.9 
percent in Idaho and to a zero rate’in 
four States (Colorado, Hawaii, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin). 

This variety among all the provi-v 
sions of State laws—coverage, bene- 
fits, disqualification, experience rating, 
tax rates—and the resultant com- 
plexities of interpretation and ad- 
ministration are one cause of mis- 
understanding and criticism of the 
program. For employers with multi- 
State operations—and tax and report- 
ing responsibility—the divergent State 
systems and the seeming interstate 
competition are confusing. For inter- 
state workers who must file claims for 
benefits in one State for determina- 
tion under the law of another State 
or who must appeal their benefit 
rights in a distant State, the system 
inevitably leads to delays and mis- 
understanding. 

%The District of Columbia, 0.1; Ne- 
braska, 0.5; Kansas, 0.85; Colorado, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and South Dakota, 0.9 per- 
cent. 
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Recent Publicationsin the Field 


of Social Security’ 


Social Security Adminis- 


tration 
CHILDREN’s Bureav. Essentials of 
Adoption Law and Procedure. (Bu- 


reau Publication No. 331—1949.) 

Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 

Off., 1949. 27 pp. 15 cents. 

Discusses the legal and social as- 
pects of adoption and suggests provi- 
sions for inclusion in a State adoption 
law. 


General 


“Benefit Plans in Agreements of AFL 
Tobacco Workers.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 69, Oct. 
1949, pp. 371-376. 40 cents. 

BoEcKEL, RicHarp M. “Record of the 
8lst Congress (First Session).” 
Editorial Research Reports, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 2, Oct. 20, 1949, pp. 671- 
743. $1. 

Includes a discussion of President 
Truman’s proposals for a comprehen- 
sive social welfare program—prepaid 
medical care, social security expan- 
sion, aid to education, and public 
housing. 

CoLe,G.D.H. British Social Services. 
London: Published for the British 
Council by Longmans, Green & Co., 
1948. 41 pp. Is. 

Describes the origin and growth of 
social services in Great Britain. Lists 
important acts of Parliament and 
other public developments bearing on 
the social services from 1536 through 
1948. 

Community SuRvEyYsS, Inc. Crossroads 
(An Analytical Study of Health and 
Welfare Services in Greater Hart- 
ford, Conn.), 1947. Hartford: 
The Greater Hartford Community 
Council, 1948. 304 pp. Processed. 
$2. 

CouncIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS. 
COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL GRANTS-IN- 


*Prepared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. The inclusion of prices of 
publications in this list is intended as a 
service to the reader, but orders must be 
directed to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Administration 
or the Federal Security Agency. Federal 
publications for which prices are listed 
should be ordered from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Ar. Federal Grants-In-Aid: Re- 

port of the Committee on Federal 

Grants-In-Aid. Chicago: The 

Council, 1949. 322 pp. $3.50. 

Detailed information on Federal 
grants-in-aid. Gives the background 
and development of Federal grants, 
outlines the over-all aspects of Fed- 
eral aid, and describes the individual 
grant programs and their problems, 
policies, and operation. 

Evans, THomas L. “Social Security 
Proposals: A Realistic Cost Anal- 
ysis.” The Controller, New York, 
Vol. 17, Oct. 1949, pp. 463-466 f. 
50 cents. 

Considers the possible cost to pri- 
vate industry. 

Harris, SEyMour E. Economic Plan- 
ning: The Pians of Fourteen Coun- 
tries, With Analyses of the Plans. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. 
577 pp. $6. 

HOLLIs, FLORENCE. Women in Marital 
Conflict: A Casework Study. New 
York: Family Service Association 
of America, 1949. 236 pp. $3.50. 

A study of marriage conflict and its 
treatment in 100 families, selected ac- 
cording to a random pattern. De- 
scribes, classifies, and criticizes treat- 
ment methods. 

HuMEs, HELEN M., and Cuuss, LOUISE. 
“Family Spending for Housing in 
Three Cities, 1947.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 69, Oct. 
1949, pp. 377-384. 40 cents. 

A study made in Manchester, N. H.., 
Richmond, Va., and Washington, 
D. C. 

JOHNSON, PALMER O. Si@tistical Meth- 
Ods in Research. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. 377 pp. 
$5. 

POLISH RESEARCH AND INFORMATION 
Service. Social Welfare in Poland. 
New York: The Service, Mar. 1949. 
18 pp. Processed. 

SACKMAN, Morris. Welfare Collective 
Bargaining in Action. (Research 
Bulletin No. 3.) Ithaca: Cornell 
University, New York School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, July 
1949. 48 pp. 15 cents. 

“A study of the health and welfare 
fund of the Joint Board, Dress and 
Waistmakers’ Union of New York City 
and vicinity.” 

UNITED Nations. Demographic Year- 
book, 1948. Prepared by the Sta- 





tistical Office of the United Nations 
in collaboration with the Depart- 


ment of Social Affairs. Lake Suc- 
cess: United Nations, 1949. 596 
pp. $7. 

UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 


SocraL AFrairs. International Ezx- 
change of Social Welfare Personnel. 
(Technical Assistance for Social 


Progress, No. 1.) Lake Success: 
United Nations, 1949. 112 pp. 80 
cents. 


U. S. Concress. STAFF OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL REVENUE 
TAXATION. A Comparison Between 
the Recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Finance’s Advisory Coun- 
cil on Social Security and the Pro- 
visions of H. R. 6000, The Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1949. 


Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1949. 17 pp. 
Ware, Norman. Wealth and Wel- 


fare: The Backgrounds of Ameri- 
can Economics. New York: 
William Sloane Associates, Inc., 
1949. 231 pp. $2.50. 

WILSON, GERTRUDE, and RyLanp, 
Guiapys. Social Group Work Prac- 
tice: The Creative Use of the 
Social Process. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1949. 687 pp. $5. 
Describes the knowledge and skills 

a social worker should have to suc- 

cessfully carry on social group work. 

ZweEIG, F. Labour, Life and Poverty. 
London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 
1949. 201 pp. $1.50. 

A study of the problems of poverty, 
based on informal interviews with 
more than 400 workingmen. 


Retirement and Old Age 


BROWER, F. BEATRICE. “Steel For- 
mula—New Pattern in Pensions?” 
Conference Board Management 
Record, New York, Vol. 11, Oct. 
1949, pp 426—428 ff. 
Contributory versus 

tory pension plans. 

BuREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
book for Pension Planning. 


noncontribu- 


Hand- 
Wash- 


ington: The Bureau, 1949. 363 pp. 

$5. 

Includes Designing a Pension Plan, 
by Denis B. Maduro; Qualifying a 


Plan: Tax and Legal Aspects of Pen- 
sion Planning, by Gustave Simons: 
Financing a Pension Plan, by John B. 
St. John; How Much is It Going to 
Cost? by Wiliam W. Fellers; Amend- 
ing or Terminating a Plan, by N. 
Matthew Gottesmann; How Benefits 
are Taxed to Employees, by Fleming 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Current Operating Statistics 
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96 Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-49 
[In thousands: data corrected to Der. 2, 1949] 
OF _ |. 7 ee 7 at, 
% : , oe is Unemployment insur- 
zt Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs 
el. P a by eS TER tens 
ial | im Read- 
+ Monthly retirement and dis- ~ ee Temporary just- 
S: ability benefits ! Survivor benefits nee ray ment 
renefits allow- 
80 - Rail- ow 
ae aR Fos oe. es! SIME! Sta ; 2 ances 
Tot | | Service-| road 
Year end ment shape | Monthly | Lump-sum * | | nan | ‘Show. | men’s | Unem- a. 
NT Civil | A | #8 a eet Read- | ploy-| 6m. 
4 a Rail- | <'¥" | Veter- | a! just- | ment 
JE ocial : | Serv- | ead Unem-| insur- ployed 
loam road | ice | ans Ad- Rail- Civil | | State loy- ance ment | Insur- vetere 
nN +. Retire-| | minis- | Social | | Serv- | Veter- | Social | fe pe: 739 | Act™ | ance 13 
rity ag ee oe ene tr : |laws*| ment | laws ® 1o| ans 
; : ment .. | tration | Secu- tira.| ice | ans Ad-) Secu- 7/ | Act 
1- Act Act mis- | rit Re tire-| Com-| minis- | rity Other Insur- 
y fs y . U } | 
1- aon * | Act 3 | ™ - | mis- |tration®; Act | | ance 
} Act* | cians | | | Act 10 
)- | | | | | | 
= 3 
al 2 ; Po 
9 Number of beneficiaries 
, 1948 ~ 
t. | | | | | 
October a 1, 352. 7 222.6 133.5) 2,295.7| 901.2) 109.9 3.6 955. 3 15.5 12.1 23.7 34.5 658. 7 245. 7 22. 5 46.2 
November____. 1, 370.6 224.0 134.2) 2,206.2) 909.4) 111.4 4.1 961.2 14.3 11.8 23.2 37.0 730. 8 251. 0) 26. 3| 39.1 
a December ‘ 1, 304.7 226.1; 135.1) 2,206.1) 919.9) 113.1 4.6 963. 5 15.9 10.3 23.3 38.2 939. 4 330.7; 42.0 39.2 
: | | 
- 1949 | | | 
| 
January = 1, 422.9 227.0) 136.8) 2,205.4) 928.9) 114.4 5.4 972. 5 15.3 11.8 23.7 7.0; 1,212.3) 495. 1) 64.1) 37.7 
Be February. ._._- 1,454.1 227.9| 138.0) 2,207.4| 939.4) 115.9 6.2 977.0) 15.6) 10. 2 24.2 34.7) 1,466.0 634.0) 82.9 51.6 
March . 1, 489. 1 229.4| 139.2) 2,302.2) 952.8) 117.6 7.2} 979.9) 21.0 6.4) 26.4) 34.9) 1,788.0 688.4) 110.4 64.1 
April ; 1, 416, 3 230.9) 140.1) 2,305.6) 964.1) 119.3 8.0 981.8; 17.8 4.1 28.7 31.1; 1,598.3 624.7; 133.6) 68.4 
) May... 1, 542.5 232.6 141.2; 2,309.2) 974.6) 120.6 8.6 987. 5 17.5 21.5 30. 0 28.1; 1,718.3 552.7) 76.3) 7.3 
4 June. 1, 568. 9 234.2} 143.2) 2,313.5) 985.4) 121.9 9.4 959. 7 17.7 13. 5 31.0 29.5; 1,809.0 548.1) 77.8 68.7 
@ Jaly..... 1, 588. 2 235.1; 143.9) 2,321.3) 989.2; 122.8 9.7} 961.7 15.3 9.0 28.7 24.6; 1,717.4) 606. 4| 80.1 60. 2 
> August 1, 615.8 236.6; 145.2) 2,324.8) 997.8) 123.6) 10.3 963. 2 17.9 11.1 30. 0 37.5; 1,951.7 218.3) 127.3 48.2 
: September. 1, 636. 6 237.6) 146.7) 2,326. 6'1,008.4) 124.8 11.0 964. 6 16, 7) 10. 5 28. 6 36.0; 1,738.0 95.2) 126. 6) 5.8 
» October 1, 656. 5 239.1! 148.0) 2,333.1/1,017.4|) 125.8 11,7 967. 2 15, 4) 11.2 28.8 35.3) 1,527.1 64.2) 180. 3} 3.7 
| | | | | | 
5 Amount of benefits 4 
a $1, 188, 702! $21, 074 $114, 166 $62,019) $317,851) $7,784) $1,448)_...... $105, 696|$11, 736 
=a ; 1,085, 488) 55,141) 119,912) 64,933) 320,561) 25,454) 1, 559)_...... ll 799) 13, 328) 
1942___. : 1,130,721) 80,305 122,806 68,115) 325,265 41,702) 1,603/.......| 111,193) 15, 038) mieedinats 
1943 se 921,465) 97,257) 125,795) 72,961) 331,350) 57,763) 1, 704)...._.. 116, 133} 17,830) 17,255) $2, 857)_.....- = & maa +, re 
, 1944 ane 1, 119, 686) 119,009) 129, 707) 78,081; 456,279) 76,942) 1,765)... 144, 302} 22,146} 19,238/ 5,035/....._- | 62,385) $4,113 582 $102 
1945 : 2, 067,434) 157,391) 137,140) 85,742) 697,830 104,231) 1,772|_...... 254, 238) 26,135) 23,431; 4,669)....__. | 445,866) 114,955) 2,359) 11,675 
1946__ 5, 151, 504) 230,285 149,188) 96, 418/1, 268,984 130,139) 1,817).....-- 333, 640\ 27,267) 30,610) 4, 761)_...._. 1, 094, 850/1, 491, 294) 39,917] 252, 424 
== 4, 698, 642) 299,830 177, 053 108, 691/1, 676, 029 153, 109) 19, 283/_._.__- 382, 515, 29,517) 33,115) 22,025)$11,368| 776,164) 772,368) 39,401) 198, 174 
1948 4,502,775 366,887 208, 642/134, 886/1, 711, 182,176, 736) 36,011 $918) 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 26,272) 30,843) 793, 265, 426, 569) 28,599) 83, 508 
October , 346, 896; 30,173) 18, 532) 12,200' 139,417) 14,342) 2,768 163| 38,176) 2,507) 2,685) 2,166) 3,108 55, 435 19, 258; 1,494 4, 472 
November_____- 360,469; 30,613) 18,651, 12,455) 144,822) 14,492) 2,804 175, 38,464) 2,342 2,904; 2,207) 3,250 62,151; 20,088! 1,695 3, 356 
December : 390,428; 31,188 18,819 12,700, 145,545) 14,684) 2,847 212) 39,178) 2,612 2, 539; 2,329) 3,475 79,966) 27,997) 2 698 3, 639 
1949 | | | | 
January -. 426,024| 31,900) 18,803) 12,530) 144,985) 14,854) 2,879 208} 39,203} 2,509) 2,712) 2,169) 3, 103, o11| 39, 4 4,059; 3,059 
February .- . 441,500 32,688) 18,977| 12,719) 138,706) 15,049) 2,916 250; 38,990) 2,571) 2,533) 2,099) 2,77 115, 268} 47,103) 4,998 3, 951 
March “a " 501,858; 33,556, 19,092) 12,846, 140,283) 15,297; 2,959 279; 39,749) 3,410 2, 274; 2,634) 3, 153} 152, 204) 60, 7 } 7, 648 5, 708 
Ms Jeuelbcd 477,092) 34,246; 19, 208) 12,942) 141,261) 15,504) 3,002 304; 39,216) 2,914 1, 787; 2,659] 2,715) 136, 558} , 423; 8,905 5, 448 
| ee 185,046) 34,928) 19,335) 12,931) 142,639) 15,703; 3,036 315; 40, 207} 2,842; 4,182) 2,912) 2,554) 146,712) 44, 618] 5, 414 6, 718 
June_____ 491,115! 35,615) 19,461) 13,067) 139,513) 15,904) 3,071) 337| 40, 022) 2,893} 3,011) 3,003) 2,608) 154,695) 45,797) 5.542) 6,576 
July... 482,323 36,139! 19,532) 13,156) 136,308) 15,993) 3,097) 365) 39,554) 2, 501 2,196} 2,687} 2,071! 148,767) 48,938) 5,553) 5,466 
August = 493, 469 6,869' 19,641) 13,756) 141,983) 16,167; 3,120 402) 40,767) 2,944 2, 602) 3, 074] 3,364; 170,629) 24,135) 9, 107 4, 909 
September 454,638) 37,410!) 19,720) 15,750/ 138,180) 16,365) 3,152 430; 39,606) 2,754) 2,570) 2,786) 3,217) 154, 067) 8,775) 8, 983 864 
October_.._____ 440,136, 37,911! 19, 838} 13, 856; 141,459) 16,540) 3,182 470} 39,761} 2,539) 2,725) 2,720) 3,284) 135, = 5, eee 14, 298 384 
| | | | } 
! Under the Social Security Act, old-age retirement benefits (primary and wife’s January 1949, and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act beginning 


July 1947. Excludes benefits under private plans in California and New Jersey. 
* Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
1” Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period, 
1! Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of 


benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries), partly estimated. 
Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability. 
? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund (including Alaska Rail- 


road and Canal Zone funds, integrated since July 1949 with principal fund); J ) + pel 
includes payments to Canal Zone construction-period workers administered by number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 


the Commission. Through Ju: 48, retirement and disability benefits in- establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly num- 


clude payments to survivors under joint and survivor elections; beginning July ber of continued claims. : , 
12 Number and amount of claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 


1948, payments under survivor prov ys shown as survivor benefits. 
3 Widow's, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. Act. , 
bine — ‘ aan a 8 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act, the Railroad 
‘ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- den ae - y : 
: pode of : “ Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disburse- 


benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947 k - - ; 
widow's, widow’s current, parent's, and child’s elite te current-payment  Mments, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment allow- 
; ‘ : ance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and tem- 


Status. : 1, 4 : A 
’ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. porary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for civil- 

* Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. _S¢rvice programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning 

i July 1949. Data for all programs except those of the Civil Service Commission 


’ Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service ; - a - Prater r 
and veterans’ programs , ’ are adjusted on annual basis only; Civil Service Commission data adjusted 
: . : monthly. 


* Compensation for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island beginning 1 ’ p 
April 1943, in California beginning December 1946, in New Jersey beginning Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes under selected social 
renee and related programs, by specified period, 


[In thousands] 


























| 
met, Gabiity. | Tnemp loyment insurance 
Taxes Rail- 
Federal) on car- road 
Period Federal | civil- riers | State un-| Federal) unem- 
insur- | service and employ- | unem-| ploy- 
ance contri-| their ment ploy- | ment 
contribu-| bu- | em- |contribu-| ment | insur- 
tions! | tions? | ployees| tions? | taxes‘| ance 
contri- 
| butions 
} } | | 
Fiscal year: j | 
ST + otendbbicaionts $1, 616, 162 $482, 585) $557, 061 | $1, 007, 087 $207, 919'$145, 148 
a 1, 690, 296, 553, 461| 563,833) 988, 966) 222,850) 9, 816 
4 months ended 
October 1947__...._- 481,101) 322,153) 139, 518) 402, 590! 14,814) 34,662 
October 1948__...._. 509, 408, 321, 690) 145,820) 370,502) 16,435 25 
October 1949______- 507, 780) 419,139) 149,077| 385,856) 21,762) 2,700 
1948 | | 
October. __. 58,804 25,904 4, 649 95,185; 1, 683) 3 
November_ | 957,617, 29,454) 14,050 176,088 12,336 2, 407 
December 7,062) 27, 709) 125, 842 oo 1, S31) 3 
oe Vhs Ce ee ee 
pS 38,039; 28, 489) 1, 201 80,053; 14,492) 2,564 
|, | ae | 279,829) 27,707; 5,578) 97, 531/ 152, 784! 19 
I iettns cdmiintenae 25,937; 30,571) 132,752 3,813| 9,082) 2,405 
/ OS SESS 75,191; 25, 808 2,370 104,645, 3,008 
SR RN | 391,411) 28, 587 6, 910 135,977; 11,423 ll 
eS 2 JS | 5,806 34,119) 129,310 11, 651 1, 718 2, 285 
te. Ce 57,549' 25,765 2, 606 109, 663; 4, 589) 1 
| LE A | 380, 606'5 331,908, 9,689 163,163! 13, 827' 34 
September____._...._- 7,242} 28,517 135,971 6, 431 1, 024 2, 628 
| 62,382; 32,850, 722) 106,508, 2.322 37 


! Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

3 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in‘recent 
years Government contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 

+ Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insur- 
ance funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Dec. 27, 1949. 

‘ mqoeeemats taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 

ct 





3 Represents contributions of $29.5 million from employees, and contributions 
for fiscal year 1949-50 of $302.5 million from the Federal Government. 
Source: Daily Statement ofthe U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 

















Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
Social Security Administration programs, by specified 
period, 1948-50 

[In thousands] 

Fiscal year 1948-49 | Fiscal year 1949-50 
Item Expendi-| Expendi- 

Appro- | tures | Appro- tures 
pria- through | __pria- through 
tions ! October | tions ! October 

1948 3 |} 19492 
+ OSs | as <_ 
EO ee $1, 604,640 $590, 680/$1,991,956 $742, 45] 

Administrative expenses -_-_..___- --| 45, 434 18, 377 53, 956 19, 374 
Federal Security Agency, Social 

Security Administration...._...| 45,332 | 13,952 53, 854 15, 289 
Department of Commerce, Bu- 

reau of the Census. _-...____- 102 | 42 102 35 
Department of the Treasury ?_ (4) 4, 383 (4) 4, 050 

Grants to States. .........._- 949,750! 382,175! 1,193, 000 493, 818 
Unemployment insurance and | 

employment service adminis- 

I ict Anttila iieaditinielai 130, 000 65, 731 135, 000 76, 070 
Old-age assistamce.__........._._. 235, 427 } 305, 712 
ASG to the Sling... ............. 797, 000 6, 775 >1, 058, 000 8, 648 
Aid to dependent children. ._____ 62, 822 | L 90, 571 
Maternal and child health services 11, 750 5, 451 11, 000 6, 468 
Services for crippled children ____. 7, 500 4, 161 7, 500 4, 492 
Child welfare services _........._. 3, 500 1, 755 3, 500 1, 857 
Emergency maternity and infant | 

Gibinccdidtindincesails< aedien (5) 53). a weidid 


Benefit payments, old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance dtedeba 

Reconversion unemployment bene- 
SN CID I, heii editiscenocs 2, 420 659 . 323 


$607,036, *180,469 7 745,000) * 228, 936 


1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year 
2 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for 
preceding fiscal year. 


+ Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to the general fund of the 
Treasury. 

4 Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 

5 Appropriation for 1947-48 ($3 million) available until June 30, 1949 

* Actual payments from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fi 


? Estimated expenditures as shown in 1949-50 budget. 


Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1949-50 budget (appropriations); 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures). 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 24) 


Bomar; and Selling the Plan to Em- 

ployees, by Austin M. Fisher. In- 

cludes a glossary of pension terms. 

BURKHALTER, FrANcIS. “Security for 
the Aged—In Prospect and Retro- 
spect.” Alabama Social Welfare, 
Montgomery, Vol. 14, Oct. 1949, pp. 
9-12. 


HAVIGHURST, ROBERT J. 
American Problem.” Journal of 
Gerontology, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Vol. 4, Autumn 1949, pp. 298-304. 
$2. 

A discussion of the major adjust- 

ment problems of old age. 

“Pensions: Not If But How.” Fortune, 
Chicago, Vol. 40, Nov. 1949, pp. 81- 
83 ff. $1.25. 

Discusses the relative values of 


“Old Age—An 
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contributory and noncontributory 

pension plans and considers the prob- 

lems facing employers today in pro- 
viding adequate pensions for their 
employees. 

ScHULZE, OsKAR. “Recreation for the 
Aged.” Journal of Gerontology, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Vol. 4, Autumn 
1949, pp. 310-313. $2. 

U. S. RartroaD RETIREMENT Boarp. 
Railway Pension Plans Supple- 
mentary to the Railroad Retirement 
System. Chicago: The Board, Oct. 
1949. 26 pp. Processed. 


Employment and 
Unemployment 


BARTLETT, RoLtanp W. Security for 
the People: Ways of Maintaining 
Full Employment and High Farm 
Income. Champaign, Ill.: Garrard 


Press, 1949. 303 pp. $4. 

Designed to “stimulate thinking on 
ways of maintaining full employment 
and high farm income within the 
framework of a competitive system of 
free enterprise.” 

CLAGUE, Ewan. “The Working Life 
Span of American Workers.” Jour- 
nal of Gerontology, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Vol. 4, Autumn 1949, pp. 
285-289. $2. 

Recommends the development of a 
program to extend the period in which 
an older worker may be gainfully 
employed. 

HaBER, WILLIAM. “Quieting the Un- 
employment Ghost.” The Survey, 
New York, Vol. 85, Oct. 1949, pp. 
511-516. 50 cents. 

Predicts a period of high-level pro- 
duction and employment. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-49 


Cumulative, January 
Fiscal year 
1947-48 
1948-49 
4 months ended 
October 1947 
October 1948 
October 1949 


October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April . 
May 

June 

July 
August 
Septem ber 


October 


! Beginning July 1940, equal 
ng wit 

and other cc 

$ provi 


tributions Act; beginr 
to meet administrati. 
World War II veterar 
of 1946 


3 Before July 1948, data rey 
beginning July 1948, rey 


Peric 


Cumulative, January 
1949 

Fiscal year 
1947-48 
1048-49 

4 months ended 
October 1947 
October 1948 
October 1949 


October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

Tune 

July . 
August 
Septem ber_. 
October 


1 Includes accrued i 


at time of purchase; n 


redeemed. 
2 Includes transfer 


account amounting to $107,161,000 
lroad unemployment insurance administration 
I ransfers of $11,979,000 from the railroad 


3 Includes transfer 
fund amounting to $ 
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1936 


nt 


f 


from 


79,419, 00 


eriod 


resent ¢ 


re 


inus 


m st 


Total 
assets Govern- 
itend of | ment 
period | securities 

| acquired 
$7,852,044) $7, 826, 325 
8, 323, 029 446, 399 
8, 182, 417 — 160, 067 
7, 953, 852 87. 000 
&, 334, 837 15, 993 
7, 852, 044 —312, 007 

| 
8, 334, 837 —35, 000 
8, 501, 336 167, 000 
8, 520, 442 14, 974 
8, 437, 274 90, 000 
&, 469, 436 34, 000 
8, 320, 510 — 149, 007 
&, 201, 763 — 121, 000 
8, 252, 764 42, 000 
&, 182, 417 —74, 026 
8, 066, 111 — 105, 000) 
8, 124, 455 47, 000 
7, 064, 496 — 140, 007 
7, 852, 044 —114, 000 


Receipts 


Appropria- 
tions ! 


oomnd 
‘ey 


$13, 541, 203 


1, 616, 862 
1, 693, 575 


481, 801 
512, 654 
511, 384 


58, 804 | 
357, 617 


7, 062 


38, 039 
279, 829 
25, 937 
75, 191 
391, 411 
5, 834 
61, 153 
380, 606 
7, 242 


62, 382 


Net total of 
| us 


Interest 
received 


$1, 271, 741 


190, 562 


[In thousands] 


230, 194 | 


9, 306 | 
11, 237 | 


11, 240 | 


100, 660 


11, 050 
136 








Expenditures | Assets 
| 
} Net total of ; ln 
rT & Qav Cash with | P | Total assets 
| Benefit Administra- | plain ‘ disbursing a at end of 
payments ? | tiveexpenses| <ourities | as end of period period 
acquired 4 f 
$2, 877, 226 | $351,027 | $11, 458, 670 $76, 515 $49, 505 | $11, 584, 690 
| | 
511, 676 47, 457 | 1, 194, 445 74, 887 | 35, 015 10, 046, 681 
607, 036 | 53,465 | —‘1, 293, 891 66, 870 | 12, 410 11, 309, 949 
| | 
160, 055 15, 235 | 258, 000 65, 150 48, 722 | 9, 114, 206 
189, 469 | 17, 957 318, 981 | 66, 400 | , 986 10, 363, 147 
228, 936 | 18, 947 228, 000 76, 515 | 49, 505 | 11, 584, 690 
48, 197 4, 042 | — 26, 000 66, 400 | 40, 986 | 10, 363, 147 
a 48, 548 | 4 G76 }...-.- etetrsin 62, 732 | 349, 048 | 10, 667, 541 
49, 335 4, 215 | 300, 000 70, 810 | 95, 143 10, 721, 714 
| | 
50, 088 4,091 |_ ‘ ; 67, 597 | 82, 216 10, 705, 573 
51, 090 3, 854 J 72, 338 | 302, 360 10, 930, 459 
53, 774 5, 441 260, 000 67, 307 25, 163 10, 908, 231 
54, 244 4, 616 | — 20, 000 66, 421 62, 516 10, 924, 698 
54, 775 4, 669 | aoaaaee 66, 452 304, 452 11, 256, 665 
55, 712 3, 48 434, 910 66, 870 12, 410 11, 309, 949 
55, 859 5, 040 — 57, 000 76, 643 59, 973 11, 310, 285 
57, 037 4,972 |__- 72, 219 382, 993 | 11, 628, 882 
57, 929 4, 435 315, 000 79, 407 | 16, 590 11, 584, 666 
58, 110 4, 449 —30, 000 76, 515 49, 505 11, 584, 690 


lected under the Federal Insurance Con- 
al year 1947, includes amounts appropriated 
of benefits payable to survivors of certain 
ider the Social Security Act Amendments 


hecks cashed and returned to the Treasury; 


cks issued 





3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 
redeemed. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-49 


[In thousands] 


Unex- 
pended 


balance 
at end of 


period 


$25, 719 


24, 630 
44, ORS 


14, 852 
20, 446 


25, 719 


20, 446) 
19, 944 


24, O77 


30, 909 
29, 071 
29, 152 
31, 405) 
40, 405 
44, ORS 
32, 779 
44,123 
24, 171 


25, 719 


Deposits 


$12, 862, 


Railroad unemployment insurance 





State accounts account 
Interest With- B a — > I Yeposits Interest Benefit —— 
credited | drawals? | “period credited | payments| porigd 28 


632|$1, 041, 221) 4 $6, 800,435) $6,996,257; $877,222) $101,606) $297,642) $855, 787 





1, 007, 346 147, 076 798. 132 7, 365, 781 130, 634 18, 203 60,793; 957, 248 
984, 031 160, 033 1, 227, 115 7, 282, 730 77 20, 067 76,978 899, 687 
| | 
332, 901 3, 644 276, 390 7, 069, 645 31, 196 437) 16, 631) 884, 206 
301, 847 3, 863 286, 854 7, 384, 637 17 499) 16, 530} 950, 201 
$15, 727 4, 840 607, 040 6, 996, 257 250 596) 46,398; 855, 787 
27, 499 180 52,497] 7, 2 24) 4,034) 950, 201 
227, 218 53, 982 7, SES 4,364) 943, 462 
14, 187 76, 387 76, 120 7, 3 9, 654 5,005; 948, 115 
| 

28, 449 75 102, 121 7, 9 7,017) 938, 544 
149, 261 15 110, 183) Ss 12 2 6,946} 931, 612 
15, 414 4, 040 156, 050 7, ll 502 10, 364) 919, 283 
32, 252 646 140, 420 7 4 80 11,310) 908, 057 
200, 143 193 141, 640 , A 7 24 7,726 900, 361 
15, 260 74, 813 159, 745) 7, 12 9, 297 7,716, 899, 687 
37, 489 76 150, 325) = 7, l 9 7,494) 896, 141 
233, 581 121 164, 030 7, 20 15 11, 364) 884,813 
13, 547 4, 030 164, 280 7, 206 496 11, 673; 871, 557 
31, 110 612 128, 405 6, § 23 75 15, 867| 855, 787 


and repayments on account of interest on bonds 
figures represent primarily net total of securities 


accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 





unemployment insurance account to adjust funds available for administrative 
expenses on account of retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 

4 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 6.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through 
September of fiscal years 1948-49 and 1949-50 


[In thousands] 


onal ae 














Fiscal year 1949-50 through September 





! 
we ™ | 
Fiscal year Unemploy- 
State ome 4 | | ment insur-| yraternal 
§ 2 | . vit Sa 2 vile 
Septem ber, | Total Old-age as-| , Aid to Aid to the | ®mee and | ond child eat ae Child 
total | o sistance | @°P* ndent blind employ- | health for crippled) welfare 
| children | ment serv- aa ‘ children services 
| | ice admin- | S*rviees 
Sas istration | 
| 
ape aes -| $2 2, 42.7 | $344, 142.2 | $220,771.6 | $64,829.3 $6,390.2 | $44, 709.0 $3, 321.9 $2, 759. 7 $1, 360.7 
0 SS a eee .| ‘5 208.5 3.5 | s&s 983. 3 3, 684.3 1, 150.5 73.7 748. 8 | 97.9 186. 0 42.0 
Alaska. ..... 9 | 346.3 378.7 134.4 55.5 | @) 129. 8 | 20. 2 29. 2 9.8 
EES he APY a 1, 736. 4 | 1, 960. 0 1, 044.6 406. 1 73.7 370. 1 20.7 35.0 9.8 
TE a A a 3, 791. 4 | 4, 932. 1 3, 085. 0 1, 060. 8 104. 0 | 444.6 61.4 154. 4 22.0 
California____- e " 25, 505.8 | 42, 887.7 31, 999. 3 | 4, 002. 4 | 1, 109.8 | 5, 614.7 67.0 34.3 60, 2 
Colorado-___... —— aie : okie 4, 561.7 4, 949.5 4, 093.5 | 413.0 | 26.0 | $e eee ‘ 26.9 
| ESP senile 2, 837. 5 | 2, 767.7 1, 404. 8 | 386.5 | 16. 2 885. 7 18.9 38. 1 17.4 
Delaware saineeke onnsissililiieala 317.2 409. 6 93.0 | 76.7 | 20. 5 121.3 0.7 32.4 15.0 
District of Columbia__ 740.7 | 833. 6 289. 8 302. 9 27.7 170. 4 | 15.0 23.6 4.2 
Ra A 6, 650. 5 7, 237.3 | 4, 282.4 | 1, 927. 2 214.5 740. 1 41.0 16.8 15.4 
| | | 
a secaintions 6, 022.7 6, 815. 2 | 4, 570.5 1, 139.0 150.9 | 669.9 | 98.8 124.4 61.8 
Hawaii_____ 590. 4 | 666. 0 | 151.8 317.1 7.7 128.0 19.1 32.0 10.2 
iin wnwtakdeenticnesicemasocsenesenecs etnies 1,365.0} 1,463.1 891. 2 256. 5 17.6 255. 5 23. 0 16 2.8 
TE An einmnalichiedlliccomsatndiiinin 14, 650. 2 20, 568.0} 13, 621.6 3, 970.0 | 511.9 2, 200. 5 155. € 78. 6 29.8 
eres aa 5, 226.8 5, 816.7 | 3, 528.3 | 1, 099. 4 146.3 | 855. 5 147.3 30.3 9.7 
ST he aa 4, 521.5 4, 889. 2 3, 737. 2 504.1 95.4 446. 5 | 33. 6 33. 4 9.1 
EP 3, 555.3 4, 454.1 3, 370. 2 531.3 | 63.0 306. 6 5.3 17.3 30. 2 
Kentucky .- 4, 998. 0 5, 727.9 3, 056. 5 1, 803. 0 107.5 | 486, 7 75.8 147.8 50. 5 
Louisiana... ...__-. 13, 170.7 14, 556. 7 10, 769. 0 2, 892. 1 126.8 | 625.7 85. 6 28 29.1 
Maine.__..._.. 1, 413. 1 1, 957.4 1,117.7 403. 2 | 55.3 | 252. 6 8.7 40. 8 29.1 
it ts ceaccitiine ee 2, 721. 8 | 2, 527.4 836, 8 678.7 | 37.6 836. 2 70. 6 56.1 11.3 
Massachusetts... . idihiniatinnediisetaeiniisinnnts 8, 046. 6 9, 246. 1 6, 253. 0 717.0 | 124.7 1,819.1 | 208. 5 112.1 11.7 
Michigan______- 14, 286. 5 16, 503. 5 10, 202. 4 | 3, 524. 2 198. 1 | 2, 355. 5 | 67.4 131.5 24.3 
Sa TT a a RE, 5, 767.1 6, 320.3 4, 507.7 882. 1 95. 2 728. 8 | 9.8 42.1 2.7 
Mississippi... 3, 904.7 | 4, 098. 9 2, 666. 6 578.7 145. 9 38.5 | 71.5 56 41.4 
Missouri_...... 11, 127.5 13, 670.7 10, 090. 4 | 2, 695. 2 (?) 756.3 | 63.7 36 28.7 
Montana. _____. 1, 407.6 1, 535. 4 997.5 219.7 | 47.1 221.4 16.6 | 20.8 12.3 
Nebraska. .__ — 2, 354. 8 2, 703. 7 1, 934.1 363. 4 52.7 239. 6 | 26. 5 56. 0 1.3 
GE IR 360.4 | 471.4 293. 6 | ( (2) | 147.6 17.6 5 0 
New Hampshire 885. 1 978. 6 565.0 150.9 25.0 | 207. 2 15.2 &7 6.6 
| 
ETE 4 —e = 5, 176.4 | 4, 410. 2 1, 804.2 | 639. 4 | 87.1 1, 666. 5 42.0 47 5 
CE SR IR ashiaidaeds 1, 444.3 2, 041.5 972.1 | 713.9 | 46.5 | 261.5 13.1 12.7 21.8 
 »h z= aihiaclio okie tities pm 28, 483. 2 13, 576. 5 | 9, 036 6 | 464. 2 | 5, 066. 6 164. 2 115.4 59.6 
North Carolina eattatieg condo im seal 4, 156.9 6, 900. 9 3, 755. 0 | 1, 614.3 | 275. 6 | 977.1 130. 2 59. 9 88. 7 
North Dakota ad lie 798.4; 1,160.4 703. 6 24. 9 10.6 | 160.3 | 23.0 40.0 8.1 
Ee “e ein 9, 947. 2 17, 807. 4 13, 037.7 1, 875. 5 396.1 | 2, 162. 9 201.7 104.8 28. 6 
ST ictinnniintitndtinninmeaan naetived 11, 067.6 | 12,1766 8, 910. 5 2, 454. 9 239. 8 | 544.0 27.3 
Oregon......... hes Ps Rn 2, 876. 2 3, 122.2 | 1, 997.3 | 391. 2 33.6 | 655. 1 26. 2 14.9 4.0 
Pennsylvania. .._...__- suosatie . 17, 457.0 15, 200. 7 6,550.5 | 5, 501.5 (3) | 25125 291.3 167.3 87.7 
PLETE A PRA E AA AM Me 190. 8 151.9 (2) (2) (2) & 98. 5 34 19.1 
Rhode Island_........___. eves 1, 389.8 1, 533.0 714.8 13. 5 386.1 2.3 39. ( 13. € 
South Carolina________. RENE i= 2, 814. 1 3, 542.8 2, 006. 7 90. 6 548. 4 60. 2 44 45.0 
South Dakota_._....___ 1, 209. 2 1, 295.3 | 872.3 | 15. 4 | 122.2 22.0 13.9 9.9 
Tennessee____. Kae 5, 470. 2 9, 149.1 5, 074.4 227.3 859.1 | 95. 8 44.5 41.3 
, OSPR 17, 004.7 19, 223.4 14,9423 471.7 | 1, 748. 2 110.6 74 39. 2 
Utah_. 1, 809. 2 1, 227.7 583.3 13.3 282.4 0. 2 43 83 
Vermont______. 757.2 746.9 430.7 13.7 139. 8 17.1 24.7 15. 8 
Virgin Islands... 2 63. 2 29. 6 (2) (2) (?) | (?) 13.6 10.1 y 
Teese 1, 956. 4 2, 183.9 807.1 656. 9 &3.0 501. 5 59.9 49.9 5 
Washington. _..._. 7, 575. 1 6, 150.9 | 4, 280.0 705. 1 45. 2 1, 080. 5 41.6 35.0 13.4 
West Virginia 2, 725. 6 2, 478. 2 923.3 951.4 35.1 421.5 51.4 77.2 18.4 
I Di stimaindtisiied 4, 999.4 7,179.6 4, 996. 6 1,177.2 146. ( 743. 1 51.9 44.8 20. 0 
Wyoming ees. al = : Pe IT 556. 4 37.2 380.7 62.2 7.2 136. 2 32.4 16. € 1.9 
' 
1 Sadat not administer aid to the blind. 
2 No plan approved by the Social Security Administration. 
Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Accounts. 
(Continued from page 26) StTeap, WILLIAM H. “Trends of Em- Bender & Co., Inc., 1949. 720 pp. 


OLIN, BerTiL. The Problem of Em- 
ployment Stabilization. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949. 
173 pp. $2.75. 

Includes chapters on the economics 
of more-than-full employment, in- 
vestment policy and employment 
stabilization, and international rela- 
tions and economic stability. 
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ployment in Relation to the Prob- 
lems of the Aging.” Journal of 
Gerontology, Ann Arbor, Mich., Vol. 
4, Autumn 1949, pp. 290-297. $2. 
STEIN, EMANUEL, editor. Proceedings 
Of New York University Second 
Annual Conference on _ Labor: 
Trends in Collective Bargaining and 
Labor Law. New York: Matthew 


$7.50. 

Includes Health and Welfare Funds, 
by Martin E. Segal; Health and Wel- 
fare Funds: Actuarial Aspects, by 
Edmund B. Whittaker; Recommen- 
dations to Improve the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Provisions of the 
Social Security Act, by Wilbur J. 
Cohen; Cash Disability Benefits in the 
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Table 7.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered by selected programs ' in relation to civilian wages and salaries, by 
specified period, 1938-49 








Period 


Calendar year: 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 7 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1948 

January-March. 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 


1949 
January-March 
April-June 


‘alendar year 
1938 
1939.._. 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947... 
1948 
1948 
January-Marcl 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 
1949 
January-March - —r 
April-June 


Continental | 
nd salaries paid in cash and in kind in 


? Total represents est ted w 
continental United St j iy of Federal civilian and military 
personnel in all other areas; civilian wages and salaries include employee con- 
tributions to social insurance and related programs 

+ Quarterly data ha been adjust to correct for distribution of bonus 


payments 
‘ Taxable wages plu 
employment covered 


g nated 1 taxable wages in excess of $3,000 earned in 
r 


[Corrected to Dec. 7, 1949] 


Pay rolls covered by— 


Wages and salaries 2 





| 
| : | 
| | | 





Railroad re- 
| Old-age and | State unem- | tirement and 
i ployment unemploy- 
insurance 5 ment 
insurance ¢ 


survivors 
insurance ¢ 


Total Civilian * 





Amount (in millions) 











$42, 812 | $42, 442 | $28, 925 | $26, 113 $2, 028 

45, 745 | 45, 347 32, 120 | 28, 980 2, 161 

49, 587 48, 996 35, 560 | 32, 352 2, 273 

61, 708 59, 846 45, 286 41, 985 2, 687 

81, 887 | 75, 557 57, 950 | 54, 548 3, 382 

105, 647 | 91, 202 | 69, 379 | 65, 871 4, 085 

116, 924 | 96, 236 | 73, 060 | 68, 886 4, 507 

115, 673 | 95, 075 71, 317 | 66, 411 4, 514 

111, 422 | 103, 460 79, 003 73, 145 | 4, 866 

122, 276 | 118, 325 92, 151 86, 234 | 5, 107 

135, 283 131, 373 102, 300 95, 377 | 5, 485 
| | 

31, 943 | 30, 543 23, 900 22, 417 | 1, 348 

33, 055 | 31, 814 24, 700 22, 957 | 1, 318 

34, 780 | 33, 248 | 25, 700 23, 872 | 1, 391 

35, 632 | 35, 769 28, 000 26, 131 1, 428 
| | 

33, 669 | 32, 507 24, 300 (’”) 1, 300 

34, 117 33, 237 | 24, 500 (*) 1, 275 

| | 
Percent of civilian wages and salaries 

100. 0 68.2 | 61.5 4.8 

100. 0 70.8 63.9 | 4.8 

100.0 72. 6 66.0 | 4.6 

100. 0 75.7 70.2 | 4.5 

100. 0 76.7 72.2 | 4.5 

100.0 76.1 72.2 4.5 

100.0 75.9 71.5 4.7 

100. 0 75.0 69.9 4.7 

100. 0 76.4 | 70.7 | 4.7 

100. 0 77.9 | 72.9 4.3 

100. 0 77.9 72.6 4.2 

100.0 78.3 73.4 44 

100.0 | 77.7 72.2 4.) 

100.0 77.6 | 71.8 | 4.2 

2. 100. 0 78.3 73.1 | 4.0 

‘linn 100.0 | 74.8 | (7) 4.0 

100.0 | 73.7 | (7) 3.8 











’ Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered by 
program; excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws through 
June 1939. Data for 1948 preliminary. 

6 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month. Data for 
1948 and 1949 preliminary. 

7 Not available. 

Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce; data on pay rolls for selected programs based on 
reports of administrative agencies. 





United States, by Herman A. Gray; 

and 

Employment, by Max Delson 

“The Working of the New Employ- 
ment Injury Legislation in France.” pp. 


Arbor: 


(Bureau of Public Health Econom- 
Anti-Discrimination Laws in ics Research Series No. 4.) Ann 
University of Michigan, 
School of Public Health, 1949. 62 


GILLETTE, Davin F. 


ROBBINS, FRANK A., Jr. “Public As- 
sistance in Pennsylvania.” Currents 
in Pennsylvania’s Health and Wel- 
fare, Philadelphia, Fall 1949, pp. 5- 
8. $l a year. 


“The Functions 


International Labour Review, Ge- 
neva, Vol. 60, Oct. 1949, pp. 409- of the Commission for the Blind of Maternal and Child 
415. 50 cents. the State Department of Social Welfare 


Welfare.” New York State Journal 


Public Welfare and Relief 


ANDERSON, ODIN W. Prepayment of 
Physicians’ Services For Recipients 
of Public Assistance in the State of 
Washington: Problems and Issues. 


cents. 


Bulletin, December 1949 


of Medicine, New York, Vol. 49, 
Oct. 15, 1949, pp. 2389-2397. 50 


Discusses the history, organization, 
duties, and achievements of the New 
York State Commission for the Blind. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS. 
Child Health Services in Georgia: 
Report of the American Academy 
of Pediatrics Study of Child Health 
Services in Georgia. Atlanta: 
Published under the auspices of 
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Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current- 





[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Nov. 21, 1949] 








Item a 
| —_ | Amoun 
| 
Monthly benefits in current-pay- 
ment status at end of month: | 

| | 

1948 | 
a ear 2, 253, 858) $44, 515. 
Novem ber__......_- 2, 279, 992) 45, 105. 
Decem ber ode 2, 314, 557) 45, 872. 

1949 
0 SS 2, 351, 824) 46, 754. 
ae RT 2, 393, 462) 47, 737. 
March ------|2, 441, 959] 48, 852. 
April. . ee 2, 480, 350) 49, 750. 
May... 2, 517, 142) 50, 631. 
June__. 2, 554, 248) 51, 520. 
July - _- 2, 577, 386) 52, 131. 
August 2, 613, 604) 53, . 
Septem ber 2, 644, 910) 53, 775. 
October 2, 673, 54, 450. 


Monthly benefit actions, October | 
1949: 


In force ? at beginning of month 2, 976, 872) 61, 558. 0/1, 
Benefits awarded in month 55,035) 1, 255. 1| 
Entitlements terminated 3 20, 655) 399. 9) 
Net adjustments ¢.________ 295 19.4 
In force at end of month____ \3, O11, 547) 62, 432. 6)1, 


cumulative from January 1940. 


son 
—-—e 


Dm bOSOVOr-~i 


Total | 
' 


i 


| 


ee et et et et et et 


! Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 

3 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, 
and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 


5 Less than $50. 





yment status ' at the end of the month, by 
type of benefit and by month, October 1948-October 1949, and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, October 





Primary | Wife’s Child’s Widow's Widow’s current Parent’s 
- - | -_—_-_—- ————___— —— = 
, iw * ’ ’ y x " ° I 
—_ | oe —_ Amount Num Amount —_ Amount —_ Amount — Amount 
' 

, 016, 303/$25, 696. 8} 311,319) $4, 168. 4) 570, 592) $7,389. 5) 202,876 $4,172.8 141,155 $2,930.1) 11,613 $157.9 
029, 835 26, 073. 0| 315,391, 4, 227.3) 575,473; 7, 463.6, 206,309, 4,246.2; 141,248, 2,935.1) 11,736 159. 8 
047,985 26, 564.2) 320,928 4,307.3) 581,265, 7,549.0) 210,253 4,331.0; 142,223, 2,958.6 11,903 162, 2 

| 
| | 
069, 674 27, 179. 1| 327,098 4,398.9, 585,016 7,619.6 214,110 4,414.6 143,038, 2,978.9 11, 988 163. 5 
003, 636) 27, 857.9) 333,853 4,501.8 501,709) 7,705.2 217,897) 4,498.3 144,291) 3,008.8 12,076 164. 9 
120, 238; 28, 601.0) 341,834! 4,620.7) 598,589) 7,805.2, 223,413) 4,617.4 145,656) 3,041.5) 12,22 167.2 
140, 969, 29, 195. 5) 347,861; 4,711.6) 604,375; 7,800.5 227,811) 4,711.9 146,958) 3,071.7) 12, 37¢ 169.3 
161, 046) 29, 782.3) 353,700) 4, 801.8) 600,528 7,968.1 232,170) 4,806.1) 148,184) 3,101.3) 12,514 171.3 
180, 909 30, 369. 1| 359, 840' 4,898.1) 614,714) 8,043.8 236,394, 4,897.7 149,724, 3,137.9 12,667 173. 5 
195, 955) 30, 823. 4| 364,009) 4,965.4 614,601) 8,044.5, 239,902, 4,973.7) 150,130) 3,149.2) 12,789 175.3 
216, 963) 31, 450.4; 370,203 5,065.1 618, = 8, 100.4, 244,420, 5,072.3 150,937) 3,170.5 12,924 177.4 
232, 421) 31, 909. 4| 375,103) 5,140.9) 624, 25 8,196.9 248,890) 5,169.4 151,191) 3,179.5) 13, 048 179.2 
247, 513) 32, 345.7) 379,504) 5, 200.0) 620,705, 8, 279.3) 253,031 5, 260.2, 150,866, 3,184.5 13,179 ISL. 1 
| | 
424, 264) 37,319. 2) 425,200| 5,876.8) 657,205) 8,633.3) 252,735) 5,243.3 204,287) 4,304.5) 13, 181 181.0 
27, 209 787.9 9, 513 141.9 9, 494 135. 0 5, 189 112.0 3, 323 75.1 217 3.1 
7,314 189. 2) 3, 667 49.4 5, 705 78. 0 1, 008 20.3 2, 868 61.7 93 1.3 
192 14.2 51 1.9 36 2.3 1 1 13 1.0 2 (§ 
444, 441| 37, 932.1) 431,097) 5,971.1 661,030) 8,602.6, 256,917 5,334.9 204,755 4,319.0 15,307 182. 8 
3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 
for some other reason. 
4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 


and from recomputations and administrative actions. 





the Georgia State Board of Health, 

Apr. 1949. 61 pp. 

Includes chapters on economic and 
health factors affecting child health, 
the volume of child health services, 
private practice, hospital facilities, 
community health services, and 
health supervision. 

Berc, Gorvon J. H.; DeEMaRINIs, 
ANTHONY; and Justis, Guy R., Jr. 
A Survey of Family and Child Wel- 
jare Services in Durham, North 
Carolina. Durham: Durham So- 
cial Planning Council, 1948. 118 
pp. $1. 

KULKARNI, D. V. “New Horizons in 
Child-Care.” Indian Journal of 
Social Work, Andheri, Bombay, Vol. 
10, June 1949, pp. 19-26. $1. 
Discusses the provisions of the Bom- 

bay Children’s Act of 1948 and ex- 

Plains certain new concepts intro- 

duced in the act. 

LazaRus, ESTHER. “The Positive Ap- 
proach to Protective Service.” 
Child Welfare, New York, Vol. 28, 
Nov. 1949, pp. 8-9 ff. 35 cents. 
Describes a community program for 

the protection of neglected children. 


New HAMPSHIRE CITIZENS COUNCIL FOR 
THE GENERAL WELFARE. Boarding 
Home Care For New Hampshire 


Children: Report of a Study, 1948. 
Concord: The Council, 1948. 44 
pp. 

Rimenovur, NINA, and JOHNSON, ISABEL. 
Some Special Problems of Children 
Aged 2to 5 Years. (2ded.) Phila- 
delphia: The National Mental 
Health Foundation, Inc., in associa- 
tion with The New York Committee 
on Mental Hygiene, 1949. 72 pp. 
25 cents. 

A guide for parents in meeting “the 
vital and everyday problems of normal 
children.” 


Srnar, NATHAN, and ANDERSON, ODIN 
W. EMIC (Emergency Maternity 
and Infant Care): A Study of Ad- 
ministrative Experience. (Bureau 
of Public Health Economics Re- 
search Series No. 3.). Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan, School of 
Public Health, 1948. 181 pp. 
Describes the background, develop- 

ment, and scope of the program and 

interprets and evaluates the experi- 
ence gained from it. 

Winston, ELLEN. “Values of the Aid 
to Dependent Children Program.” 
Social Forces, Baltimore, Vol. 28, 
Oct. 1949, pp. 50-53. $1.50. 

A study, made in 1948 on a State- 
wide basis in North Carolina, of 


families who had been receiving aid 
to dependent children payments in 
October 1942. 


Health and Medical Care 


“Australian National Health Service 
Act.” Industry and Labour, Gen- 
eva, Vol. 11, Oct. 1949, pp. 334— 
336. 25 cents. 

BLUESTONE, E. M. “Medical Care of 
the Aged.” Journal of Gerontology, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Vol. 4, Autumn 
1949, pp. 305-309. $2. 

LEAVELL, HucH R. “National Health 
Service—Recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission.” New England 
Journal of Medicine, Boston, Vol. 
241, Oct. 6, 1949, pp. 511-514. $7 a 
year. 

LEMKAU, Paut V. Mental Hygiene in 
Public Health. (Series in Health 
Science.) New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. 
396 pp. $4.50. 

MARSHALL, A. D. “Some Basic Issues 
in Compulsory Temporary Disabil- 
ity Insurance.” American Eco- 
nomic Security (Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. A.), Washing- 
ton, Vol. 6, Sept.-Oct. 1949, pp. 11- 
16. 25 cents. 
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Table 9.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number and amount of monthly benefits in current-payment status ' as of 
June 30, 1949, by type of benefit and by State 


[Corrected to Sept. 20, 1949] 


























Total Primary Wife's Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current | Parent’s 
| | 
Region and State? | ae = | 
— Amount = | Amount — Amount — Amount — A mount) — Amount — j|Amount 
én 
Total 2, 554, 248 $51,520,000) 1, 180, 909) $30,369,096) 359, 840/ $4,898,101) 614, 714) $8,043,794) 236, 394 $4,897,656) 149, 724|$3,137,870| 12, 667) $173, 483 
= _ eS — a a ——————S ee | — ——_——_—__—_—__— | ——_-—__——. 

Region I 244, 335| 5, 275,026) 124,761! 3,311,342) 38,398] 547,210) 41,586) 575,919) 27,002) 573,136) 11, 660! 254, 204 928, 13, 125 
Connecticut AO, 785) 1, 163, 555 25, 664 726, 110 8,102) 122,138) 8, 367) 122, 874 6,057; 134,458) 2,393) 55,015 202 2, 960 
Maine 23, 259 448, 049 11,774) 280, 481 3,489} 44,814) 4,726) 59,080 2,082) 40,855) 1,088) 21, 521 101 1, 208 
Massachusetts 25, 830) 2, 745, 046 64, 302) 1,721, 663) 19,856; 285,656) 20,863) 293,268) 14,135) 302,065 6, 220) 136, 799 454) 6, 495 
New Hampshire 14, 464 288, 098 7, 648 186, 178 2,199; 28,829) 2, 583 33,154; 1, 383 26, 982 601: 12,295 660 
Rhode Island 22, 107 478, 925 11, 564 306, 047 3, 578 50, 787| 3, 336 46, 011 2,565| 53,775 971; 20,955 93 1, 350 
Vermont : 7, 890 150, 453 3, 810 90, 863 1,174 14, 986 1, 711 21, 532 780 15, 001 387 7, 709 28) 362 

Region II 660, 686,14, 175,437; 321, 390) 8, 566,977) 98, 1841, 390,854) 127, 488)1, 800,299, 72,1941, 523,029| 38,114) 847, 407| 3, 316) 46, 871 
Delaware 6, 184 131, 950 3, 045 80, 175) 928 13, 386 , 218 17, 050 655 14, 131 297 6, 636) 41) 572 
New Jersey 107, 400) 2, 401, 364 52, 366; 1, 454,307} 16,755) 247,267! 19,431; 284,807; 12,723) 278,033) 5,598) 129, 221) 527) 7, 729 
New York 304, 056) 6, 507,923) 154,140) 4,031,810) 45,017) 630,824) 53,821) 762,075; 33,340) 698,982) 16,223) 362, 601 1, 515 21, 631 
Pennsylvania 243, 046) 5,134,200) 111, 839) 3,000,685) 35,484) 499,377) 53,018) 736,367) 25,476) 531,883) 15,996) 348,949) 1, 233) 16, 939 

Region III . 169, 486, 3, 019, 438 63, 096| 1, 523,412) 17,788) 225,881) 61,203) 742,847) 12,9900) 255,196) 13,255) 257, 406) 1, 154! 14, 696 
District of Columbia 9,830) 195, 510) 4,426) 112,220) 1,069) 14,950) 2,601) 32,318; 1,044) 22,114 656} 13, 457) 34| 451 
Maryland 6, 244 715, 884 15,709} 394,057 4,473) 60,699) 9,555) 127,007! 3,941 81, 113 2, 361 50, 218) 205) 2, 790 
North Carolina 42, 370 652, 762 13, 885 299, 778 3, 916 43,796; 18,111} 197,440 2, 590 45, 565 3, 545 62, 254| 323) 3, 929 
Virginia 41, 490 721, 931) 15, 203 362, 914 4, 165 52,407| 15,323; 180, 420 3, 157 61, 303 3, 219 60, 737| 333 4, 150 
West Virginia 39, 552 733, 351 13, 783) 354, 443 4, 165 54,029' 15,613) 205, 662 2, 258 45, 101 3, 474! 70, 740) 259 3, 376 

Region IV 317, 716) 6,541,427) 139,884) 3,699,112) 46,019) 643,673) 80, 735/1, 108,116) 30,669) 653,875) 19,042) 417, 449) 1, 367 19, 202 
Kentucks 39,752) 674,113) 14,343} | 332,733| 4,317 51,712) 14,868] 173,957; 2,699] 52,000} 3,241] 60, 088] 234) 3, 
Michigan 113, 130) 2, 389, 277 49, 450) 1,331,965) 16,174) 229,671) 29,365) 427,442) 10,773; 234, 157 6,948) 159, 877| 420 6, 165 
Ohio 164, 834) 3, 478, 037 76,091) 2,034,414) 25,528} 362,290) 36,502) 506,717) 17,197) 367,718 8, 853) 197, 484) 663 9, 414 

Region V $31, 006) 6,847,005) 156,779) 4,073,784! 49,898) 680,988) 72,414) 999,153) 33,248 693,785) 17,274) 379, 682} 1, 393 19, 613 
Illinois 61, 410) 3, 447, 749 77, 264) 2,069,069 23,521) 332,508) 34,517) 487,237) 16,930) 358, 498 8,421 189, 520) 757 10, 917 
Indiana 73, 085, 1, 445, 004 33, 950 847,612) 11,167) 145,920) 17,146) 230,659; 6,890) 138,751 3, 663 78, 364) 269 3, 698 
Minnesota 38, 565 775, 207 18, 369 463, 538 5, 857 77, 909 8,555) 113,341) 3, 489 72, 632 2,157; 465, 871) 138 1, 916 
Wisconsin 57, 946) 1, 179, 045 27, 196 693,565) 9,353) 124,651) 12,196; 167, 916 5,939 123, 904 3, 033 65, 927) 229) 3, 082 

Region VI 192, 501! 3, 163, 003 71, 891| 1, 637,337) 20,333) 245,175) 72,033) 781,955) 11,564) 214,466) 15,146) 264,845) 1,534 19, 225 
Alabama 610 596, 557 12, 857 286, 544 3,630) 41,498) 15,301) 166,963 2, 016 36,056; 3,502 61, 645) 304 3, 851 
Florida. ._.. 16, 506 911, 283 22, 969 580, 059 6,890) 93,741' 11,221) 132,038 2, 947 57,848; 2,379 45, 158) 190} 2, 439 
Georgia 6, 257 555, 796 12, 126 261, 787 3,216) 36,996) 15,372) 100, 956 2, 220 40,754; 2,973) 50,979 350 4, 324 
Mississippi 14, 857 212, 137 4, 904) 97, 791 1,399} 14,225 6,160} 62,083 762 13, 538 1, 372) 22, 324) 170 2,176 
South Carolina 21, 670 316, 363 6, 185 134, 003 1,689} 19,433) 10,323) 105,778} 1,293 22,815; 1, 993) 32, 027) 187 2, 307 
Tennessee 5, 511 570, 867 12, 760 277, 153 3, 509 39,282) 13,656) 154, 137 2, 326) 43,455; 2,927) 52,712) a 4, 128 

Region VII 138, 011) 2, 587, 154 65, 706) 1,539,114) 21,231) 260,239) 30,502) 384,172) 12,730) 249,611 7,156) 144, 856 686| 9, 162 
lowa 32, 138 585, 063 5, O87 342, 489 5,171 61, 338 7, 112 89, 251 3, 030 57,856} 1,598) 32,289 140| 1, 840 
Kansas 24, 046 434, 627 11, 509 260, 127 3, 953 45, 726 5, 339 66, 925 1, 898 35, 491 1, 245 25, 093 102) 1, 265 
Missouri 60, 651) 1, 188, 751 29, 450 719, 296 8,978} 116,590) 12,802) 163,011 6,033) 122, 726 3, 027 62, 160 361) 4, 968 
Nebraska 13, 534 243, 637 6, 456 144, 334 2,115; 24,506 2, 997 37, 257 1, 180 22, 407 732 14, 420 54 713 
North Dakota 3, 235 55, 963 1, 378 30, 578 08} 4. 730 963 11, 422 220} 4,094 249} 4,922 17| 217 
South Dakota 4, 407 79, 113 1, 826) 42, 200 606 7,349; 1,289) 16,306 369) 7, 037) 305 5, 972 12) 159 

| } 

Region VIII 146, 788) 2, 481, 791 55, 134) 1, 255,560, 15,731) 184,024) 53,920) 633, 146) 8,927) 169,526) 12,118} 226,932 958| 12, 603 
Arkansas... 18, 007 276, 141 7,175 146, 454 2, 057 21, 103 6,308, 66,878 957 16, 554 1, 362 23, 253 148 1, 899 
Louisiana 28,318, 474,177| 10,719} 237,883) 2,778 32, 293| 10,093| 116,788| 1,945| 37,172] 2538} 46, 791| 245) 3, 250 
New Mexico 5,042) 81, 251 1,518} 35, 324 417} 4,988 2,354) 27, 207) 224) 4,357) 504) —_9, 033) 25] 
Oklahoma 22, 844 405, 465 9, 289 219, 541 2, 810 33, 793 7, 719 94, 071) 1, 287 25,019; 1,658) 31, 984) 81) 1, 057 
Texas aa 72, 577) 1, 244, 757 26, 433 616, 358 7, 669 91,847| 27,446) 328, 202) 4, 514 86, 424) 6,056) 115, 871 459) 6, 055 

| } 

Region IX 45, 840 885, 690 20, 716 511, 272 6, 220 80,605) 12,600) 165, 210 3, 470 71, 031 2, 659 55, 093 175) 2,479 
Colorado 19, 166 378, 758 9,157; 228,259) 2,815) 37,029) 4,557) 59,617 1, 571 32, 294 1,006, 20,758 60 801 
Idaho 6, 863 123, 937 3, 158 72, 771 RRQ 10, 649 2, 040 25, 733 377) 7, 009 371 7, 369) 28 406 
Montana 746 152, 442 3, 574 88, 013 977 2, 789 2, 017 26, 930) 685 14, 508 442 9, 450) 51) 752 
Utah 9, 007 169, 766 3, 333 84, 380 1, 164 15, 304 3,146) 41, 884 653 13, 572 683 14, 221) 2% 405 
Wyoming 3, 058 60, 787 1, 494 37, 849 375 4, 834 840; 11,046 184 3, 648 157 3, 295 8 115 

Region X 200, 484) 6,196,258; 153,514) 4,042,698 43,857) 609,648) 57,800) 796,829) 22,288) 467,372) 12,086) 266,242 939 13, 469 
Arizona 9, 456 179, 73 3, 669 04, 964 1, 007 14,118) 3,520) 44,831) 488 10, 309 736 15, 026 36 486 
California__. 197,425 4, 261,319) 104,907) 2,784,513) 29,790) 418,900 38,218 533,895) 15,695) 332,093) 8,160 182,461 655 9, 457 
Nevada___-- 2, 305 47, 532 1, 189 30, 012 186 2, 660 666 9, 248 153 3, 168 101 2, 301) 10 143 
Oregon 32,515, 662, 184 7, 317 436, 079 5,173) 67,753) 6,435; 85,872) 2,258) 45,033 1,226 25, 934) 106 1, 513 
Washington 18,783 1, 045, 489 26, 432 697, 130 7,701; 106, 217 8,961) 122, 983 3, 694 76, 769 1,863 40, 520 132 1, 870 

Alaska_....- 1, 076 19, 982 533 12, 816 48 614 428 5, 276 25 510 40) 738 2 28 

Hawaii 6, 351 115, 033 2, 799 65, 310 513 6, 463 2, 295 28, 966 259 5, 084 467 8, 967 18 243 

Foreign ie 9, 968 212, 756 4, 706 130, 362 1, 620 22, 727 1, 710 21, 906 1, 028 21, 035 707 13, 959) 197 2, 767 








xd amount that is less than current month’s benefit. 


! Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixe 
3 Beneficiary’s State of residence recorded as of June 30, 1949. 
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Table 10.—Unemployment insurance: Selected data on er benefits, and insured unemployment, by State, October 
I 


Region and 


Total, 51 St 
Region I: 


Connecticut 
Maine____. 


Massacbusetts___. 
New Hampshire. 
Rhode Island... 
Vermont......_. 


Region II: 
Delaware 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 

Region III: 
Dist. of Col 
Maryland. ._._. 


North Carolina. . 
Virginia_........... 


West Virginia 
Region IV: 

Kentucky-_.._. 

Michigan__.._. 


_ eee 


Region V: 
Illinois........ 
Indiana. ...... 
Minnesota___. 
Wisconsin _ .. 

Region VI: 


Alabama......... 


Florida 
Georgia .......-. 
Mississippi _ __. 
South Carolina_ 


Tennessee__..__. 


Region VII: 
Iowa 


Nebraska... _.. 


North Dakota___.___ 


South Dakota_. 
Region VILI: 
Arkansas__.._. 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma.____. 
Texas 


Idaho 


Montana......... 


Utah 

Wyoming. . 
Region X: 

Arizona _..... 


California___... : 


Nevada 
Oregon 
Washington 
Territories: 
Alaska 
Hawaii 





1 Excludes transitional claims. 


all new claims. 














[Corrected to Nov. 23, 1949] 





























| 
| | 
Initial claims ! | i ro re red Compensated unemployment 
Total | Waiting-period 3 and | Total, part-total, and partial unem- | Total unemploy- | Average 
compensable claims ployment ment eekly 
State 2S SS SOE ete St e <) ae ired 
Com pen- unem- 
= New - — Average Aver Ploy- 
: yomen Foren claims Weeks | ine weekly Weeks age ment § 
ws claim- | Total claim- | | compen- | a number | compen- | week! 
- ants ? ants | | sated | pe of bene- sated pa 
| ficiaries ment 
ates | 1, 352, 531 | * 424, 000 | 757,055 | 7,760,869 *2, 681,000 | 7,070,440 | 6, 617, 609 | $135, 707, 282 | 1, 527, 146 (76, 276,000 |7$20.9 2, 113, 754 
idadage | 24, 722 9, 695 14, 576 168, 243 62,122 | 159,789 162, 168 3, 515, 965 37, 424 (*) 40, 573 
ee 8, 995 2, 505 | 3, 928 45, 373 16, 223 | 42, 880 38, O85 629, 699 8, 907 4, 299 16. 67 11. 473 
soe 61,351 | 23,401 | 27,318 | 374,006 | 149,250 | 350,706 | 325, 463 7, 333,303 | 75,107 | 200,460 | 23. 56 92, 757 
eiltans 7, 529 | 3,200 | 3,895 48, 142 22,873 | 43, 684 38, 029 646, 408 8, 776 $2,033 | 18.41 11, 198 
ae 10, 240 4, 062 4, 84, 662 32, 901 | 81, 046 78, 145 1, 762, 367 18, 034 74,789 | 23.08 20), 823 
neces | 2, 684 706 | 1,415 14, 048 | 4, 709 13, 017 13, 091 242, 105 | 3, 021 | 11, 382 19. 8! 54 
apebec- 2, 737 470 2, 090 14, 325 | 3, 287 12, 922 12, 575 254, 710 | 2, 902 11, 702 21. 00 540 
Sal 55, 601 22,834 | 30,419 327,637 | 120,928 | 305, 684 322, 505 6, 576, 032 | 74, 424 305, 334 20. 89 80, 604 
--------| 266,461 | (8) 85, 681 | 1, 484,175 (8) 1, 266, 846 1, 338, 924 30, 593, 729 | 308,983 | 1, 313, 953 22. 85 366, 822 
ebbseccces | 138, 859 34, 938 78, 899 827, 510 180, 100 775,002 |} 711,205 14, 706, 327 | 164, 125 692, 554 20. 92 206, 206 
' ' 
eccece | 2, 530 815 1, 914 18, 609 7, 818 17, 448 15, 450 273, 970 | 3, 565 15, 278 17. 73 4 606 
edéediboce! 19, 865 4, 604 11, 019 110, 940 26, 340 110, 940 | 100, 189 2,171,172 23, 121 04, 270 22. 22 7, G28 
dion 13, 436 | 6, 252 | 7, 614 118, 157 61, 005 112, 125 | 08, 596 1, 519, 950 | 22, 753 05, 698 15. 61 27, 368 
oes 11, 186 | 3, 328 | 8, 147 67, 182 20, 465 | 62, 573 | 54, 003 902, 755 12, 670 2, 228 16. 78 16, 920 
AS 13, 075 2,246 | 10,169 118, 604 17,786 | 114,932 103, 848 1, 864, 046 23, 965 79,105 | 18. 25 29, 710 
| 
a 15, 649 4, 370 11, 403 107, 684 28, 013 100, 725 77, 012 1, 207, 653 17, 772 73, 932 15. 86 of, 008 
Giestgeecat 78, 274 | 17, 919 44, 048 254, 903 71,502 | 231,647 209, 551 5, 013, 541 | 48, 358 202, 506 24.34 64, 589 
nebhe 104,003 | 20,182) 77,177] 546,932 | | 134,779 482, 539 | 416, 098 8,474,127 | 96,023 | 401,947} 20.69/| 139, 150 
| 
oecieenese 76, 042 2, 822 47, 271 574, 151 205,432 | 542, 527 | 77, 475 8, 588, 206 | 110, 187 420, 234 19. 29 46, G52 
iieotinn 28, 298 6, 781 16, 493 127, 760 38, 221 | 115,317 | 106,306 1, 041, 748 | 24, 553 100, 356 18. 76 2 305 
a. ee 10, 065 | 1, 813 8, 502 62, 321 21, 362 | 58, 300 | 49, 626 890, 272 | 11, 452 46,922 | 18.32 4,740 
on 7 21, 438 | 5,770 | * 16,027 90, 213 26, 986 | 74, 842 65, 740 | 1, 440, 164 5,171 61, 158 22. 3 23, 260 
a 20, 406 2, 616 15, 939 131, 500 23, O85 | 118, 808 | 104, 238 | 1, 745, 667 24, O55 99, 922 17.00 2 O64 
jhidabane 14, 064 5, 218 10, 916 104, 949 44, 231 | 98, 533 | 85, 720 | 1, 173, 120 | 19, 782 82, 761 13. 83 26, 177 
aN 10, 785 3, 617 7, 668 81, 151 33,054 | 69,547 | 64, 837 | 956,886 | 14,962 62,089 | 14.98 20, 25 
ees jan 6, 285 1, 411 4,447 37, 913 10, 867 35, 107 29, 795 426, 459 6, 876 27, 499 14. 71 22 
stthipaiitine | 8, 560 3, 265 5, 912 66, 945 25, 283 | 62, 829 | 53, 549 | 904, 013 12, 358 50,456 | 17.32 50) 
~~ 14, 812 4, 342 12, 207 130, 219 48,217 | 122,852 | 104, 432 1, 601, 448 | 24, 100 100, 278 15 2, 520 
a 5, 225 1, 57 3, 911 21, 334 8, 892 18,969 | 14,120 245, 612 3, 258 2.568 | 18,29 199 
onntne | 6, 739 1, 482 | 5, 024 25, 114 8, 126 21, 969 | 19, 053 358, 806 4, 397 17, 505 19. 44 6, 373 
ececce 23, 798 8, 169 17, 725 128, 107 53, 937 115, 008 95, 497 1, 544, 079 22, 038 87, 367 17. 02 2,718 
enblihieamste 1, 819 618 | 1, 336 7,015 3, 618 | 6, 469 | 6, 588 108, 438 1, 520 6,272 | 16.77 1, 782 
ake 71 83 | 316 965 453 | 893 748 13, 724 173 681 18. 92 254 
whendisie 495 | 160 | 77 1, 857 903 | 1, 697 | 1, 205 | 20, 948 278 1,101 | 17.88 M4 
| | 
Ae ae 8, 819 1, 881 6, 688 41, 568 8, 202 | 37,495 | 27, 292 461, 086 6, 208 25. 450 17. 66 4 
pubdate 12, 150 1, 956 8, 766 95, 547 18, 387 89, 559 | 84,950 | 1, 776, 306 19, 604 77, 943 21. 60 23, 280 
Aibbcsincwn 1, 427 247 1, 034 7, 930 1, 908 7, 550 7, 592 136, 982 1, 752 7,323 i8, 2 2. 195 
. --------| 8, 521 2, 121 3, 355 | 52, 116 16,014 | 49, 182 42, 693 | 747, 897 9, 852 40,120 | 17.97 12, 940 
a Se 15, 401 3,643 | 12,352 | 85, 469 23, 784 | 76, 773 56, 845 | 876, 930 13, 118 53,036 | 16.04 20, 895 
a a 0, 644 1, 522 | 8, 286 28, 166 6, 034 19, 211 15, 340 | 304, 946 | 2, 540 14,778 | 20.11 7, 677 
Sisenthentnal 2, 471 566 | 2,216 10, 606 3, 786 8, 853 | 6, 009 110, 517 | 1, 387 5,773 | 18.59 2, 622 
eon) Lae 507 | 1,310] 8,945 3, 638 7,760 | 7,384 133, 157 1; 704 18. 0 2! 230 
a 5, 029 863 4, 374 | 22, 241 7, 434 19, 290 | 16, 456 | 384, 102 3, 798 23. 80 639 
iestece S81 208 79 2, 707 1, 192 2,314 2, 349 | 52, 116 542 22. 57 tie 
Sedipaiidinn 4, 621 1,301 | 3, 561 | 23, 913 7, 581 | 22, 258 15, 984 335, 152 3, 689 | 15. 117 1. 2% 6, 029 
shubctense | 138, 979 40, 416 66, 279 } 794, 326 312, 923 745, 592 717, 846 16, 136, S11 165,657 | 677,908 22. OF M4, 162 
obtbuebco } 1,973 553 1,391 | 5, 993 2, 363 8,971 | 7,302 | 164, 915 1, 685 | 6, 950 22. 99 2, O80 
a ee | 21, 356 4, 807 14, 486 83, 911 23, 774 | 73, 540 | 67, 203 1, 389, 715 15, 508 63, 658 21.12 21, 630 
itiidnoes 28, 777 5, 674 18,046 | 144,342 39, 733 | 128, 690 119, 281 2, 470, 846 27, 526 114, 274 20. 97 37, 401 
Kaniioniieitt 7 141 508 1,811 899 | 1, 662 4, 074 98, 524 940 4,012 | 24.17 
dipipmynes | 3, 395 | 1, 221 2, 642 | 25, 632 7, 039 | 23, 550 23, 253 478, 931 5, 366 21,130 | 21.7 
| | 
¢ Includes estimate for New York 
2 Estimated on the basis of the ratio between new claims filed by women and 7 Includes estimate for Connecticut. 
§ Data not received. 
§ Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim ’ 


3 Maryland has no provision for filing waiting-period claims. 
* Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


bined-wage plan. 


5’ Unemployment represented by continued claims filed under the State and 
railroad unemployment insurance programs and the veterans’ unemployment 


allowance program. 


ance claims. 


32 


State distribution excludes railroad unemployment insur- 


requiring a determination of a benefit amount and duration, as well as eligi! 


for benefits, on a per employer basis. 
10 Data not available. 


Source: 
State agencies. 


Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, a: 


Social Security 





ler 


Table 11.—Unemployment insurance: 
Ratio of State insured unemploy- 
ment in week ended October 8, 1949, 
to average monthly covered employ- 
ment, January-—December 1948 


Ratio 
(per- 
Average cent) 
Ir ; covered Fy of 
nsured | employ- insured 
tegion and State ‘a. ment 3 r~ 
ent th 7 — 
ands) 
covered 
employ- 
ment 
Total___- 1,748,724 2, 048 5.; 
Region I 
Connecticut ‘8, 847 635 6.1 
Maine 10, 160 176 5 
Massachusetts . RS, O59 1. 459 6.0 
New Hampshire 10, 541 132 8. 
Rhode Island %”), 002 240 8.3 
Vermont $22 64 5.3 
Region IT: 
Delaware 243 93 3.5 
New Jersey 879 1.310 5.8 
New York 8, 776 +, 369 7.8 
Pennsylvania 175, 723 104 5.7 
Region III 
District of Columbia 4,494 221 2.0 
Maryland 26, O1€ OS 4.6 
North Carolina 27, 574 (41 4.3 
Virginia 15,414 193 3.1 
West Virginia 6, 476 101 6.6 
Region I\ 
Kentucky 572 73 6.3 
Michigan Ins 1,0 1.6 
Ohio 9, 014 2, 216 5.8 
Region \ 
Illinois 128, 114 2, 382 5.4 
Indiana 1, 645 WIS 3.3 
Minnesota 2, 061 2 2.3 
Wisconsin 21, 562 741 2.9 
Region VI 
Alabama 26, 170 430 6.1 
Florida 25, 958 91 6.6 
(reorgia 4,132 {) 6 
Mississippi 8, 927 180 5.0 
South Carolina 224 17 4.8 
Tennessee 208 499 6.3 
Region VII 
lowa 1, 644 45 1.3 
Kansas 24 2.6 
Missouri 27, 900 780 3.6 
Nebraska ] 24 162 Q 
North Dakota 180 14 { 
South Dakota 91 52 .8 
Region VIII 
Arkansas 10, 08 220 4.6 
Louisiana 22, 304 155 4.9 
New Mexico f 89 2.2 
Oklahoma 12, 5S 275 4.6 
Texas. 19, 4 1, 189 1.6 
Region IX 
Colorado 1,115 108 2. 1 
Id sho J u) 2 6 
Montana 1, G84 a9 2.0 
Utah 5 , 125 4.2 
Wvor ing {Us "ve .9 
Region X 
Arizona 5, 430 107 §.1 
California ] $ », 521 7.0 
Nevada__. 1, 848 38 4.9 
Oregon 19, 002 15 6.0 
Washington 2, 166 521 6.2 
Represents number of continued claims adjusted 
to represent unemployment in the week in which 
the Sth of the mont! ll 
? Average number of worke red employ- 


ment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, etc.) ending nearest the 15th of each month; 
corrected to Sept. 28, 1949 

Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, and affiliated State agencies. 
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Table 12.—Veterans’ unemployment 
allowances: Claims and payments, 
October 1949! 


Con- 
tinued 
claims 


Initial 
claims 


— 
State or jurisdiction Pi. 
} 


aren 31,087 |264, 698 |$5,467,27 
hie is! en 516 | 6,064 | 119, 206 
Alaska a maleliinie 15 67 | 953 
Arizona “ éecué 272 | 1,626 | 32,540 
Arkansas..___. ee 326 2, 826 | 58, 500 
California... ........- 3, 554 | 20,150 | 403, 625 
Colorado - * SR... 356 1,279 | 22,493 
Connecticut.............| 414 | 4,530 101,683 
CeO 88 561 | 10,886 
District of Columbia....-. 112 1,218 | 26,018 
Florida____.. BLS | 671 | 6,847 | 141,429 
Georgia ‘ ....| 465| 5,177] 121,570 
Hawaii____. _........| 228| 3,753 | 69,462 
Idaho ‘ orn 75 253 4, 464 
Illinois = .--| 1,334 | 12,683 259, 682 
Indiana . Ee 919 6,035 | 124,072 
lowa r Sibeiosidensantall 166 R01 | 13, 607 
Kansas. enous 298 973 17, 838 
Kentucky apiniatad 402 5, 263 116, 117 
Louisiana 316 3, 445 75, 243 
Maine... ‘ Fe 299 1,953 37, 725 
Maryland lod 312 2, 796 55, 119 
Massachusetts 1,347 | 13,374 265, 654 
Michigan .. oS 1, 436 9,996 | 220, 102 
Minnesota Sheol 471 3, 510 | 70, 568 
Mississippi a | 197| 1,541] 31,437 
Missouri ; ae 609 5,460 | 109,423 
Montana ee. 121 363 7, 484 
Nebraska... 64 253 | 5, 437 
Nevada , on 33 155 | 2, 841 
New Hampshire__...._. 197 1,428 | 28,892 
New Jersey 793 | 11,293 236, 663 
New Mexico 134 796 14, 598 
New York a 3, 048 23, B81 480, 621 
North Carolina. ‘ 542 4, 846 103, 623 
North Dakota 26 30 584 
Ohio oa 7 . 1, 789 16, 685 345, 185 
Oklahoma... ‘ lahat 345 3,178 80, 328 
Oregon : ; 477 2, 025 43,322 
Panama Canal Zone 2 41 820 
Pennsylvania 2,848 | 36,156 732, 101 
Puerto Rico 60 1, 729 27,922 
Rhode Island... . 167 2, 679 53, 092 
Samoa-Guam . 0 14 420 
South Carolina_....- 200 3, 521 73, 655 
South Dakota........ 61 158 3, 231 
Tennessee on 435 5,114 112, 095 
Texas ‘ eee 734 7,010 | 158,314 
Utah 118 583 11, 802 
Vermont . . sail 92 703 15, 168 
Virginia. _- a matdiendl 486 4,148 88, 044 
Washington —_ 859 3, 895 95, 306 
West Virginia ae 421 7, 440 148, 114 
Wisconsin ont 771 4, 318 86, 813 
Wyoming--_. A soca 26 75 1, 386 


1 Represents activities under title V of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act; excludes data for self-em- 
ployed veterans 


Source: Data reported to the Readjustment 
Allowance Service, Veterans Administration, by 
unemployment insurance agencies in 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by 
the Veterans Administration for the Panama Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico, and Samoa-Guam. 





Table 13.—Nonfarm placements: 
Number, by State, October 1949 


{Corrected to Nov. 22, 1949] 





| 
gion § Ste op lw | Veter- 
Region and State Total | pane ona i 
i— 





Continental U. S_....|415, 936 |166, 712 | 105, 821 











' 

Region I: | | 
Connecticut.....-------| 6,008 | 3,154| 1,270 
Maine.................._| 2,529 | 1,056 655 
Massachusetts..........| 8,380 | 3,747 | 2, 128 
New Hampshire........| 1,347 564 350 
Rhode Island_...------| 2.551] 1,615| 254 
Pie cdeeneerncus 563 175 | 177 

Region IT: 
Delaware_....--- ——_* 718 | 146 
Em | 9,306; 5,778) 1,508 
New York____.___-_____| 51,819 | 33,814 | 7,042 
Pennsylvania__...-.-.-.| 14,182 | 8,466 | 2,785 

Region III: | 
District of Columbia__.| 3,287 | 1, 456 | 752 
eee | 4,549 | 1,822/ 1,198 
North Carolina____- _.| 11,950 | 4,704| 2,635 
VG idesssoos -| 7,178 | 3,245 1,210 
West Virginia_.......-- 1, 662 731 385 

Region IV | | 
Kentucky --__--- 4 1,960 | 683 | 541 
Michigan ...........- .| 9,326) 2,533 | 3,040 
Ohio... ............-.-.| 18,380 | 6376) . 4,288 

Region V: 
as 13,363 | 5,219; 3,988 
a 7,404 | 3,578 1, 787 
Minnesota__.....~-.- 9, 401 2,484, 3,301 
Wisconsin___........ .--| 6,985 2,875 | 1,925 

Region VI: 

Alabama. --...--- Sah fC 3,695 | 1,837 
Florida__....- alee 14, 168 5, 868 3, 578 
Georgia 2 ean 3, 277 1, 734 
Mississippi. -_......-~~-. 8,910 2, 831 1, 525 
South Carolina ..| 8,958 2,385 | 2,224 
Tennessee..............| 9,285 | 3,502] 2,991 

Region VII: | 
lowa inttecomercndane| ys “acme 
i ace ae 1,833 | 2,221 
I itiheccrestrccers all. ae 2, 439 | 2, 251 
i PS. 4, 500 718 | 1, 788 
North Dakota__- --| 2,833 550 | 939 
South Dakota..........| 2,489 346 | 945 

Region VIII: 

AFERMGRE..ncccccceccenss| 7,200 2, 436 1, 983 
Louisiana - - .......- .| 6,900 1,978 2, 026 
New Mexico.........~- 4, 131 816 | 1,47 
0 ea 12,327 | 3,499 3, 795 
«is pameind 41,078 | 13, 811 11, 572 

Region IX: | 
Colorado. ..- coun fae. 2a 1, 902 
DOGRD.... icctiisdoosivatinnnd’ | a 557 1, 187 
Montana. -- -- = -| 2,372 371 956 
Utah- a pmaweiwall | ae 464 762 
. Se Se 210 567 

Region X: 

CC ee 2, 623 | 960 832 

CREED. ~ ccnpecevs .| 29,332 | 12,571 | 8, 504 

PSS Se 1,505 | 396 505 

Oregon - adaticackens | an 1,473 1, 769 

Washington_........- -| 5,381; 1,508 1, 677 
| 

Territorie®........--<ss--.| 1007 | 331 941 
|) aes ied 774 | 182 254 
OS = ra 503 147 107 
Puerto Rico.........--- 580 | 2 580 


i Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, and affiliated State agencies. 
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Table 14.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, October 1948—October 1949 ' 
























































| Aid to dependent 





| | Aid te. dependent | 
, | Old-age | eau | Aid tothe) General | | Old-age children lAid tothe) “eneral 
Year and month | Total | assistance = blind assistance | Total assist- ee assist- 
| . , | ance pi oe ance 
Families | Children | Families | Children 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
Diclpsiaihenas --  e 
1948 | | | ee —_— ‘Ta 
ce aE ---------| 2,469,374 | 460,021 | 1,176,199 | 84,815 360, 000 |.........- +0.9 +1.4 +1.4 +0.3 +0.4 
US SE SSRs 2, 482,350 | 465,900 | 1,190,379 | 85, 27 369, 000 |.......-- +.5 +13 +1.2 +.5 +25 
ee ee ae 2, 498, 259 | 474,814 | 1, 213, 776 8&5, 788 397, 000 j......... +.6 +19 +2.0 +.6 47.7 
1949 | 
Sa ---------| 2,511,829 | 484,947 | 1, 239, 839 86, 178 433, 000 |... +.5 2.1 +2.1 sf +9.0 
February. sonditbes aoestened | 2,528,358 | 496,121 | 1, 267, 383 86, 679 461,000 |....... +.7 +2.3 +2.2 +. 6 +6.4 
See . ----| 2, 552,554 | 509,276 | 1,300,472 7, 100 A) re +1.0 +2.7 +2.6 +.5 6.6 
EE RO SEES a: 2, 581,556 | 520,299 | 1,327, 634 87, 806 476,000 |....._- +1.1 +2.2 421 i 8 —3.1 
| STEREOS SS | 2, 605, | 529,361 | 1,349,251 | 88, 537 465, 000 |._._.- +.9 +1.7 +1.6 +.8 —23 
ee osew fecnececeesl | 2,625,594 | 536,758 | 1, 365, 813 89, 301 461, 000 +.8 +14 +1.2 +.9 —,9 
i a eee Se pomananniibein’ | 2,643,274 | 543,541 | 1,381, 957 | 89, 929 461, 000 |... +.7 +1.3 +1.2 1.7 At 
Apeeet........... paxpara --------.| 2,661,257 | 551,716 | 1, 402,033 90, 513 475, 000 |......... +.7 +1.5 +1.5 +6 +29 
Re Se Serre 2, 679, 906 559,900 | 1, 423, 447 91, 112 479, 000 |.......-- +.7 +1.5 +1.5 +. 7 +.9 
October.....................}.............| 2,697,721 | 571,480 | 1, 453, 922 91, 599 498, 000 |_ : +.7 +21 +21 n 440 
| | | 
Amount of assistance | Percentage change from previous month 
= ———Eee - — — 7 - — - — = . 
1948 
2 ee $155, 121, 440 |$102,471,581 $32, 774, 864 $3, 644, 995 |$16, 230,000 | +5.9 +6.0 +7.5 +41 +22 
Se ee | 157, 897, 675 | 103, 999, 787 33, 337, 118 3, 699,770 | 16, 861, 000 | +1.8 +1.5 +1.7 +1. 5 +3.9 
ecember_..__..___.- .---| 161, 665, 603 (104, 978, 094 | 34, 129, 674 | 3, 734,835 | 18, 823, 000 +2.4 +.9 +24 +9 $11.6 
1949 
SE 167, 365, 418 |107, 955, 903 35, 333, 539 3, 806. 976 | 20, 289. 000 +3.5 +2.8 +3.5 4+1.9 7.7 
eet ent an 170, 732, 618 | 108, 474, 564 36, 370, 140 | 3,839,914 | 22, 048, 000 | +2.0 +.5 +2.9 +.9 +88 
inatiniedinbincep nani 175, 832, 699 110, 111, 693 | 37, 488, 223 | 3,877, 783 | 24, 355, 000 | +3.0 +1.5 +3. 1 +1.0 +-10.5 
Se. Re eee 177, 084, 695 (111, 802, 706 | 38, 249, 784 3, 926, 205 | 23, 106, 000 +.7 +1.5 +20 +12 5.1 
May._......................| 178,071, 276 |113, 312, 300 38, 679, 602 | 3,974, 374 | 22, 105, 000 | +.6 +1.4 +1.1 4+1.2 43 
June. .......-..-------.----| 179, 596, 506 |114, 463, 261 | 39, 027, 499 4, 020, 746 | 22, 085, 000 +.9 +1.0 +.9 +1.2 _— 
a a a aa 181, 038, 432 (115, 475, 645 | 39, 530, 328 | 4,066,459 | 21, 966, 000 +.8 +.9 +1.3 +11 —.§ 
| 6 eS Se 184, 109, 498 116, 643, 611 40, 224, 875 | 4, 108,012 | 23, 133, 000 +1.7 +1.0 +18 +10 +53 
EE 187, 604, 216 (119, 134, 488 40, 958, 083 | 4, 200, 645 | 23, 311,000 +1.9 +21 +1.8 $23 4 8 
le AN SES 189, 919, 864 119, 710, 636 41, 940, 7 | 4,196,508 | 24, 072, 000 +1.2 +.5 +24 ! +3. 3 
| 
! Data subject to revision. Includes programs administered without Federal participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs 
under the Social Security Act. ; 
Table 15.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, October 1949 ' 
gn dy Percentage change from— a Percentage change fr 
i. ‘“ a Num- 
ro September 1949 October 1948 g ; ber of September 1949 Oct 48 
State recip- | | in— in— otate recip- ' in 
ients Total Aver- |__ Le oe ients Total Aver- 
amount age t ‘ amount age 
—_ Amount —_ Amount — Amount .~ | Amount 
| 
Total 2_|2, 697, 721'$119,710,636 $44. 37, +0.7 +0. 5 +9. 2 +16.8 Mo. 127,006 $5,465,704 $43.01 +0. 6 0.8 +7 10.4 
-——--, — ~ ~— — Mont 11, 308 580,888 51.39 +1.1 +1.7 ‘ +-19.3 
eee 76,349 1, 579,094 20. 68 +2.3 —7.2) +11.7 +4.5 Nebr 23,835 1,037,304 43. 52 +.1 +.3 +5.0 
Alaska. ...... 1, 537 89,066 57.95 +.5 +1.2) +10.8 +27.9 | Nev_.. 2, 519 136,238 54.08 +1.0 $1.1 2 9 
tetindeens | 12,334 649,692) 52.67) +1.6 +1.9 +13.0 +22.3 || N. H_. 7,181 313, 091 43. 60 +.5 +1.2 7.4 
( 2 58,864 1, 457, 882 24. 77) +1.3 +1.4, +16.9 +37.8 
| re 264, 672 18, 723, 603 70.74, +1.8 +1.9 +366 +-67.8 || N.J_.... 24,089 1,173,544 48. 72 +.6 +11 ; 14.8 
Colo.?........ 48,502 3,644,839) 75.01 +.7, +127) +5.4 +1.0  N. Mex 9, 749 353,855 36.30 +1.6 +3.8 8 23.4 
Conn__._. a 17,989, 1,022, 482 56. 84 +.6 +3.1) +14.7 +21.0 N.Y 117,977' 6,366, 026 53. 96 +4 +3.0 +4.3 10.3 
 * 1, 580 44,935, 28.44) +.6 +.8 +148 +20.5 > N.C. 56,914) 1,234,798) 21.70 +.8 +1.0 9 1.8 
| See 2, 679) 113, 411 42. 33) +.6 +1,2 +7.7 +4.9 N. Dak 8, 833 415, 142 47.00 +1 +.4 f 8.6 
ee 66, 599; 2,684,470 40.31 +.3) —23.8 +9.5, +11.5 || Ohio 126,144 5,898,813 46.76 +1 +1 2 2.6 
| Okla. _. 100,820 5, 255, 107 52. 12 +.1 1 27 9 
. Sey | 95,031) 2,149,366 22. 62 +1.1 +1.8 +9.0 +23.9 Oreg 23,188 1,213, 408 52. 33 +.1 +7.9 { 14.8 
Hawaii__.____| 2, 360) 74, 612 31. 62) +.3 —9.2 +7.5 +1.5 || Pa 90, 681 43,621,980 439.94 +1.4 +8 +4 ! 
sea 10, 988 514,635, 46.84 +.8 +1.0° +6.2 +7.8 | RI 10, 019 456, 899 5. 60 +.9 +1.2 9.9 ; 
Ti...........; 128,315, 5,679,523) 44.26 +.3 +.4, +23 +8.2 
At ES 50, 629; 1,799,818) 35.55 +.3 +5 +11 +6.8 || 8. C._.. 38, 849 860,452) 22.15 +.7 +1.4 3.2 4.8 
icici 48,683; 2,371,305 48.71 (*) +.3 +.4 +11.1 || 8. Dak 12, 051 466,434 38.71 +.1 6 } 7.4 
RS 37,979| 1,903,814 50. 13 +.6 +.9 +5.1 +26.2 | Tenn 60,836 1,878, 276 30. 87 —2.3 1.9) +124 0.7 
tine diepinines 1, 282,960 21.09 +4 +.7, +15.1 +17.2 Tex 218,440 7,461,547 34.16 +3 +.2 5. 4 6.9 
niniewatin 120,149! 5, 662, 232 47.13 +.4 +.4 +12.4 +12.5 Utah 10, 093 458, 498 45. 43 +.2 +4 1 9.6 
Maine... ... 14, 187) 604, 881 42. 64 +.2 +1.5 +6. 0 +33.8 > V 6, 702 232,236, 34.65 +6. 2 +5.9 4.2 1: 
| | Va 18, 568 385, 650 0. 77 +8 +1.2 9 8.2 
ha ale 11, 958 442, 565 37. 01 (?) —.2 +1.5 +6.4 | Wash 70, 539 «64, 679, 683 66. 34 | 7 10 21.1 
Mass _.. 95,712) 5,845,635 61, 08 +1.0 +1.1 +6.4 +10.6 W. Va 24, 738 671, 331 27.14 +1.6 +16 +9 45.2 
Mich ___. 7,296 4,520, 507 46. 46 +.6 +1.2 +6.8 +18.0 Wis 5§0,675' 2,151,373 2. 45 +11 +26 rl 
Minn__- 55,617, 2,707,138 48. 67 +.2 —.4 +1.8 +89 | Wyo 4, 097 226,968 55.40 +1.2 +1.2 +2.9 6 
i iedeieait 60,888 1, 146,922 18. 84 +.9 +1.0 +14.2 +36. 3 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 


to revision. 


sub Pe 


udes 15,855 recipients under 65 years of age in California and 3,269 in Colo- 


rado and payments to these recipients for which Federal participation is not 


available. 
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3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


‘4 Represents approximate 


amount of fiscal-month 


authorizat 


counties only 1 check was issued in the change from monthly to se: 
payments. 
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Table 16.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, October 1949! 








— 2 
Payments to | Percentage change from— 
mS | 
Num- | | 
State ber of | September | October 
cases Moeateal 1949 in— | 1948 in— 
Total A ver- 
amount age REP | Tagine om Poy oe 
NuM™-| 4 mount! Num-! 4 mount 
ber | ber 
Total ?__. 498, 000 $24, 072, 000, $48.31) +4.0 +3.3) +38.4 +48. 3 
Ala . 7, 636 101,935; 13.35) +9.3 —14.7| +19. 1 - 
Alaska 107 3.312) 30.95) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Ariz 1,399 49,453! 35.35) —.9 —3.8| —33.6| —21.2 
Ark.‘ 2, 565 32,485; 12.66) —.8 +.8| —1.8 +.5 
ETE 37,016) 1,945,778) 52.57) —1.4 —4.1| +288 +37.8 
Colo 4, 040 52,048) 37.64) —.6 —3.0| +5.7 —8. 1 
Conn “ 5 5, 679 5 204,708} 51.89) —4.4 —3.8) +55.4 +-76.4 
Del... 1, 239 46,191; 37.28) +4.9 +6.7| +48.4 +-57.0 
D.C R 1, 481 68,203; 46.05) +2.6 +1. 8) +24.1 +17.5 
Fla ‘ 6 4,900 6 70, 800 _ " cab 
eh i 3, 217 53,541} 16.64) + +5.4) +5.5 +-4.9 
Hawaii 2, (02 126,858) 48.75, +4.5 6|+107.8 +115. 1 
Idaho’ 150 15, 7¢ 32.25) —1.0 5| +1.0 +6. 4 
ll ; 40,715 2, 070, 604 KO. 86) +6.5 +7.8 +52.7 +53. 2 
Ind.* 14, 50 437, 504 30. 08) +16. 2 +25.6 +44.8 +67.9 
lowa , HR 96,952) 26.80) —3.9 —3.3) —1.9 +.6 
Kans 5, 161 239,961) 46.50) +1.2 +1.8) +16.6 +21.1 
Ky 202 70, 071 21.88) +3.2 +3.7| +42.9 +79.9 
La 25,921) 1,014, 53 0.14) +2.3 +2.3| +79.9 +70.7 
Maine 3, 265 135,342) 41.45) +1.3 +7.4) +20.9 +31.8 
Md o 4, 7S¢ 208, S2t 43.63 +1.2 +.9) +12.0 +15.1 
Mass 12,620) 1,124,880) 49.73) +2.1 —.1) +38.3 +59.9 
Mich 10, 378 1, 410, 856 46.44 +1.3 —2.4 +15.3 +13.3 
Minn 6, 572 310, 164 47.19) +2.2 +1.5| +7.1 +10.1 
Miss 659 7,284; 11.05) +4.6 +1.1) +33.1 +46. 7 
Mo 16, 505 527, 365 31. 78) +1.2 +2.1) +21. 1 +17.7 
Mont : 1, 276 44, 56 34.92) +4.3 +3. 2 —3.6 +16. 6 
Nebr 1, 460 46,213) 31.65) —1.9 —1.7) +4.5 +-6.3 
Nev 356 8,134) 22.85 +. 6 —11.6) +17.5 +15.3 
N.H 1, 696 61, 675| 36.36, +6.7 —.3) +46.1 +43. 7 
N. J.# 11, 540 685, 674) 59.42) +2.9 +3.9) +70.0 +80. 8 
N. Mex 1, 761 $2,077; 23.89) —3.5 —§.3) —6.7 +-3.3 
. Be + 79,227) 5, 884,94 74.28; +1.4 +1.7| +37.8 +44.0 
Ol = 3, R47 56,088) 14.58) —1.5 —1.0| +9.2 +4.6 
N. Dak ‘ 704 26,142) 37.13) +1.7 +3.2) +3.2 +12.0 
Ohio-.. 6,343) 1, 625 ) 44.73\4+14.5 +10.3 +-61.9 +56.9 
0 a f oo RY. OL —14, 1 ! 4-19, 7 
Oreg.. " 6, 025 9, 947 53. 10 +11. 0 +7.2 +34.9 +37.4 
Pa 4 61 2, 736, 552)" 57. 30|+-14. 4 +-19.1| +70.7 +-102. 5 
R. I 770 8, ( 62.06) +4.1 +13. 4)+117.8 +165. 0 
Ss. ( OR 77, 557 5.26) +.6 +. 2) +20.8 4-90, 9 
8. Dak s 24.07, —.2 —5.9| +13.5 7.0 
Tenn R62 12.64, —5.1 —7.8 +9.3 +-3.0 
Tex - = 24. 0 2 . ° 
Utah 2,112 102,270} 48.42) +2.5 +1.1} +18.3 +2.9 
Vt ] x) } ts ua) = pm al 
Va 4,350 93,5990; 21.52; —2.4 —7.3| +14.2 +12.3 
Wash 836 783, 438) 56.62) +1.5 —15.0| +70.4 -60. 8 
W. Va 4, 39 96, 3.35 21. 94,412. 1 +11.5) +20.6 +77.7 
Wis 7,7. 371, 202| 47.99 +4 +1.9)' +66.7 +85, 2 
Wyo 452 20,765) 45.94, +2.0 +.9) +17.7 +8. 6 
! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 


subject to revis 

2? Partly estimated; does not present sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases rece ng, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

§ Percentage change not calculated on base of less than 100 cases 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

§ About 13 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown repr about 60 percent of total 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 


and burial only, and total payments for these services. 
* Includes cases receiving me al care only 
Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,464 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,982 cases under program administered by 
State Board of Public Welfare Average per case and percentage changes not 
computed. 

1! Represents approximate amount of fisecal-month authorizations; in some 
counties only 1 check was issued in the change from weekly to semimonthly 
payments 

2 Estimated 

% Estimated on ba f reports from a sample of cities and towns 
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Table 17.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, October 1949} 








| Payments to 7 il 
| ee a | Percentage change from— 
& constltatpigeaiicesintt iis Nenana 
—_ September | October 
State | aml 1949in— | 1948 in— 
| recipl- | Total aes 
ents | amount | age R ] | 
Num-} |Num- 
| | | ber fevers: om Bape | 
Total 2____- .-| 91, 599) $4, 196, 508 $45.81) +0. 5| —0.1) +8. | 415.1 


Total, 47| 
States 3__.__| 73,206] 3,465, 501| 47.28) +.6| —.2; +0.2) +17.4 


pS a os 1, 347 30, 470) 22. 62 









+1.7| Satie +7.7 
Ariz ee a 817} 50,961) 62.38) —.1 —.3/+16.2) +260 
Ark... | 1,810 52, 827| 29.19) +. 7] +.8| +8.7) +20.4 
Calif.2___. ....| 9,572 790, 523) 82.59) +1. 4| +1.5|/+22.4; +309 
Cole... hil 392 22, 202) 56.64) +1.6 +1.6} --1.5) +5.2 
CII senmandeacinn 209 11, 155) 53.37) +4.5 +8.5/+41.2) +61.1 
Del___. er 148 5,890) 39.80) —1.3 —.7|+12.1| +319 
i Ser 258 11,416) 44.25, +2.45 (4 +21.1) +15.2 
3, 154 134, 335| 42.591 +.3) —21.4) +7.5) +11.0 
ae ----| 2, 586 68, 664) 26.55) +.3) +. 8) _ +21.9 

| | | | 
Hawaii nal 88 3,041) 34. 56) (5) mM |} ® |] & 
Idaho...._- 209 10, 770} 51. 53; —1.9 —1.6) +5.0 +6.8 
_ rer 4, 533 211, 441| 46.64) —.1 +.3|) —1.3 +5.2 
SS Se eee 1, 850 69,348) 37.49} —.2 —1.2) —2.1 +3.1 
SS eee eS 6 63, 496; 53.27; —.5 —-.1) —1.1 +10,2 
Kans eal 752 39, 713) 52.81) —1.1 —.3| —9.7 +7.3 
Ky SRa SS 47, 704| 22.38) 0 +.2/+11.5) +13.0 
ress et 73, 947| 42.43) +1.3 +1.5/+13.6) +157 
Maine... 659 28, 432) 43.14) 0 +1.0| —1.3) +246 
Md eas 468 19,001; 40.60} —.2 —.5| +.4| 7.0 
| | 

Mass... 1, 408 87,654) 62.25) +1.0 +1. 6 +10.8 +-20. 7 
Mich__. 1, 757 88, 671) 50.47) +.9 +1.4/+14.2) 427.9 
Minn 1, 084 60, 524) 55.83) +.3 —1.6) +4.5 +7.4 
Miss 2, 635 68, 888) 26.14) +1.0 +1.7/+10.9) +219 
Mo 7 2,789| 17111,560'40.00| +.2 +. 21+ 4.0 +18.8 
Mont : i 510 28,075| 55.05) +3.7 +4.9\+12.6; +342 
Nebr 605 31, 847| 52.64) +3.4 3.1)+15.2) +265 
Nev $2 1,758) (4) (5) (5) } (5) (5) 
N.H 319 14, 703; 46. 09 +.3 7|\ +3.6 +6.4 
N.J | 705 37, 840| 53.67) +1.1 +.3/+10. 3) +29.3 
, — ae 465 16, 644) 35.79) +.4 —1.5)4+12.0} +147 
N.Y : _.| 3,858 233, 113) 60.42) +.3 2 7.2; +13.3 
_f ees 119, 084) 31.49} —.3 +1.4/+10.6) +19.6 
* ~~ Sey 116 5,382) 46.40) —1.7 —4.5)5 0 | +4.4 
Obl us... cl oe ee 165, 547| 44.56) +.5 +1.0) +6.8 +9.0 
GUNS inn. ae 144,346] 53.19] —.4 +.3) +4.5 +5.7 
ee 385 22,149) 57.53) —.3 +1.1) +.8 +7.3 
, -.--| 15, 482 617, 599| 39.89 6 +.7) +3.5 +3.4 
RI S 163 8,478) 52.01; +1.2 +1.5'+14.0 +25. 2 
er . ee 1, 423 41, 222) 28.97) —.1 +.2| +60) +112 
Jf ee 210 7, 462) 35.53) —1.9 —1.0) +1.9 +9.0 
Tenn. ... nate 2, 366 87, 237| 36.87) —.6 +.1)4+-16. 6 +24.7 
Tex.. 6, 210 239, 140) 38.51) +1.2 +1.0) +8.3 +9. 5 
Utah : 206 10, 405) 50.51! —1.4 —1.0/+11.4 +.9 
re : 180 7,019) 38.99! +1.7 +1.1) —4.3 —4.0 
Vaak... ad 1, 442 41, 263) 28.62) +1.5 +1.8/+12.4; +27.5 
. ~~ PRERereY 743 57,445) 77.31) —.1 —1.0| +9.7) +19.5 
__ oar 933 28, 773) 30.84) —.3 —.1| +6.8 +38, 1 
WN Teak s scan cadt 1, 358 62, 588) 46.09) +.7 +.8| +5.6) +146 
_ paeeread 85 4,756) 55.95) (5) (4) |—19.0) 16.1 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures 
in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
Data exclude program administered without Federal participation in Con- 
necticut, which administers such program concurrent)’ with program under 
the Social Security Act. Alaska does not adn‘iniste aid to the blind. All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Includes 527 recipients of aid to the partially self+a »porting blind in Califor- 
nia and 7 in Washington and payments to these reci;ients for which Federal} 
funds are not available. 

3 States with plans approved by the Social Security 4 dministration. Includes 
recipients of and payments to aid for the partially self-supporting blind in Cali- 
fornia and Washington. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Percentage change not calculated on base of less than 100 recipients. 

6 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

? Represents statutory monthly pension of $40 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 
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Table 18.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, October 1949 ' 








State 
| Families Children 
| | 
a ET .....-| 571,480 | 1,453,922 | 
Total, 50 States ? o 7 - ee 571,424 | 1,453,795 
Se es ia oS de 14, 598 | 39, 638 
0 I EE slat " ------| 485 1, 166 
i innndbchndadiciiiomecetonhen peter amannedl 3,391 | 9, 565 
Ark u@ncéadatinssuss e . - 2 wil 12, 642 32, 591 
TE ona nclice SAR: Ris. Bee 29, 006 65, 581 
Colo... Pe" . edinadbadieden peahendll 5,177 14, 218 
i iantibebtincbbtinmoattioos ine | 4,081 | 9, 721 
RI ing ” 2 . . o 551 | 1, 605 
“| ere ts a 32 paihlidadaddiieal 1, 855 | 5, 610 
__ | SRR BETES nash bctdasinnnmel 24, 254 | 59, 355 
es a bance 12, 375 | 31, 881 
Hawaii_. a Se ethical 2, 939 8, 805 
0 ee ORE eae atti 2, 239 | 5, 700 
7 7 . n o 25, 803 | 65, 604 
Ind___. . 9,921 | 24, 448 
Iowa. __.. palilinaeeds " 4, 687 12, 057 
Kans_- s 5, 240 | 13, 493 
———EEe ° 19, 869 | 49, 938 | 
a ‘ pewewswoubeentSertGbebosesbunace 27, 829 72, 067 
Maine. ......-. paltheessa 3, 285 | 8, 840 
es — 5, 826 17, 484 
Mass__.._. 12, 239 29, 847 
Mich rd 25, 707 59, 349 
PEED... coose- Se = « 7, 572 19, 327 | 
Miss_. dutbe 9, 059 24, 688 
a 24, 805 62, 883 | 
aa 2, 187 5, 692 
Nebr... s 3, 437 8, 233 
| ae dinate ‘ . bs 56 127 
6 hl . 1, 480 3, 693 | 
M3... ‘ P 5, 168 13, 326 
N. Mex...... an 5, 001 | 12, 819 
<<) SSPE a 54, 933 | 127, 017 
eo 12, 868 36, 094 
N. Dak......- : 1,715 4, 611 
Ohio " 13, 010 36, 198 
. eee 23,919 | 60, 466 
Oreg_..... “ 3, 303 8, 299 | 
., = 51,949 134, 131 | 
|) SE See 3, 506 8, 503 
8. C. — - ” 7, S41 2, 331 
8. Dak 2, 069 5, 085 
Tenn 20, 765 55, 593 
y= oo 16, 836 47, 002 
Utah. 3, 356 8, 614 
Vt. é y24 2, 537 
Va « 6, 955 19, 742 
Wash. 11, 566 27, 466 
W. Va 14, 264 38, 491 
Wis__. 7 " 8, 427 20, 927 
Wyo... aanadind a 502 1,374 








Number of recipients Payments to recipients 





| 

















italics represent program administered without Federal participation. 
exclude programs administered without Federal] participation in Florida, Ken- 


tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act. 


All data subject to revision. 


2 States with plans approved by tbe Social Security Administration. 








! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures in 


Total amount 


| 


41,988, 


486, 

34, 
295, 
524, 
311, 
390, 


od 


148, 
020, 


527 
242, 
217, 
483, 
623, 
2354 





~ 


nw 
iy 


Ht 
e 


ao 
:= 


, 779, 


303, 


230, 
133, 
yyy, 
768, 
319, 
49, 
310, 
1, 49, 


sol, 
82) 
45 


Data 





$41, 940, 720 


640 


642 | 
433 | 
591 | 
134 | 
922 
957 | 


, 213 
, 917 


943 
281 


, 854 


127 
571 
523 
810 
817 


, 569 
7, 571 
2, 056 


2383 


, 823 


010 


2, 728 
7, 631 
, 579 
, 379 | 
, 352 


3,414 


O80 


, 651 


, 060 
2, 357 
3, 320 
, 258 
, 074 


060 


, 504 
, 496 


956 


779 


080 
928 
409 
605 
223 
301 

YST 
971 

6¥1 

952 
659 


family 


$73.39 | +2.1 +2.1 
73.39 +2.1 +2.1 
33.35 | +5.3 +4. 4 
70. 56 +4.3 +3.3 
87.17 +1.4 +1.8 
41.46 +1.9 +1.9 | 
114.18 +10. 1 +12.5 
75. 52 +1.5 +1.6 
104. 68 +4. 6 +4.0 
72. 44 +1.5 +1 
80. 29 | +2.4 +2. 1 
42. 07 +1.5 +1.6 
42. 65 +2.3 | +2.1 | 
82. 38 +9. 1 +9. 4 | 
97.17 +.5 +.7 
96. 25 +.8 +.8 
62. 88 +1.6 +1.2 
75. 54 +.1 +.2 
83. 51 +.7 +.4 
38. 63 +.3 +.3 
59. 01 | +2.7 +2.6 
66.14 +1.0 +11 
82. 02 | +2.5 +2.6 
112.92 +1.5 +1.6 
88. 41 +.7 +.5 
89. 49 +.4 +.3 
26. 56 +26 +2.6 
53. 27 +1.1 +.9 
78. 81 +2.8 +2.4 
85. 37 +.6 +1.0 
7.14 (‘) (4 
87. 60 +2.4 +T.9 
85.15} +1.4 +1.7 
52. 46 | —.7 s 
108. 56 +1.0 +1.2 
42. 06 +1.3 -.Y 
101. 530 +.3 +.5 
60.34 +1.3 +4.0 
51.91 —.6 8 
91.28 2.5 +1.7 
§ 92. 01 +4.4 +4.4 
86. 65 +.7 +.5 
29.34 +1.1 +1.3 
4.73 —.1 6 
48.13 +2.0 +1.8 
45. 66 —.5 5 
95. 12 +.3 +.2 
53. 36 +6. 6 +4.9 
4.71 +1.7 +1.8 
134. 01 —.6 5 
52.70 +4.2 +3.9 
97. 54 +1.1 +1.1 
96. 93 +4.8 +5.0 


Percentage change from— 





September 1949 in— 


October If 





Number of— 





Families | Children 


Number of 


448 in 


2 
Families | Childrer 
+2. 4 +24.2 +23. 6 
| +24 + 24 2 +235. 6 
—3.7 +26. 9 +26. 4 
+2.9 +62. 7 +55. 5 
+1.5 +20. 2 27 
+1.8 +28. 5 +27.5 
+10.3 +59. 4 +58. 0 
+1.6 +10. 6 + 10.9 
+6. 2 +44. 8 +38. 8 
+.8 +32. 5 +31.8 
+1.5 +23.9 +22. 6 
+1.6 +34. 3 +33. 7 
+3.7 +28. 2 +28 
mag +84 84.8 
7 +18. 6 18 
+1.5 +15. 2 tli 
| +3. 6 16. 5 + If 
| +.8 +3. 2 
+.5 +8.3 
} +4 34.0 
+2.7 To. U 61.2 
+1.5 +18 2.9 
| +3.3 | 18 7.8 
| +2.7 +17.0 0 
| +.9 +19.4 8 
+3.2 | +9.8 . 8 
+2. 6 31.3 + ) 
+1.0 16. 1.5 
+3.7 +15 5 
+1.2 +9. 0 t 
(4 (¢ . 
+19 20.9 3. 1 
+1.9 +7.4 2 
+.2 +7.5 
+2.0 +19. 7 5 
+20 31.7 od. 4 
1.4 6.0 8 
—4.4 +-16.4 s.¢ 
1.0 +4 $ 
+2.8 2.3 s 
+4, 1 2.3 é 1 
+1.7 +25. 2 22. § 
+1.7 +21.7 23.8 
+.4 +14.2 4 
+1.9 +27. 1 27.2 
—.3 16. 1 7.3 
+. 7 8.0 7.8 
+6. 5 10.0 4 
+29 HH. 0 +24.9 
mag * 5. 1 +329 
+4. 1 26.8 +-24 
+3.4 13 12 
+5.7 20.7 wv. 2 


3 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made 


quarterly. 
4 Percentage change not calculated on base of less 
5’ Represents approximate amount of fiscal-month authorization 


erm in 


ments. 


ties only 1 check was issued in the change from monthly to 


than 100 far 
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Social Security Operations 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 





SOCIAL SECURITY PAYMENTS 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
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*Old-age and survivors insurance: beneficiaries actually receiving monthly benefits 
(current-payment status) and amount of their benefits during month; unemployment 
insurance: average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month and gross benefits 
paid during the month under all State laws; public assistance: recipients and pay- 


ments under all State programs. 





New Publication of the 
Children’s Bureau 


GUARDIANSHIP: A WAY OF FULFILLING PUBLIC RESPON 
SIBILITY FOR CHILDREN, by Irving Weissman, Children's 
Bureau Publication No. 325, 1950, 203 pp 











